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The Sastra Group 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
— An Introduction — 


AT the Centre of Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, beginning in 1978, a conscious decision was taken to 
introduce courses in the Indian intellectual traditions in grammar, 
literary theory and philosophy so that the young post-graduates 
and research students who come to J.N.U., who are among the 
brightest minds in the country, are in a position to interact 
meaningfully with the Western thought and on level ground. This 
intellectual tradition, we know, had three main contending schools 
of thought — the Brahmin (also called the Grammarians), the 
Buddhist and the Jaina. The Brahmin School, the Grammarians, 
were divided into āstika (orthodox) and nāstika (heterodox) schools. 
These three traditions are enshrined mainly in Sanskrit and also in 
Pali (Buddhist) and Prakrta (Jaina). All the streams composed their 
major texts in Sanskrit which for more than 3000 years has continued 
to be the language of learning and scholarship in India. These three 
traditions, contrary to the popular perception, continue to be living 
traditions though through exigencies of history they have become 
relatively restricted to some traditional centres and institutes of 
learning. But the tradition is alive — this tradition of knowledge 
may be compared to a river, the Garīgā pravāha, which sometimes 
and/or at some places becomes narrow and elsewhere and at another 
time is a broad free flowing stream. 
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The task is to make this learning a part of the mainstream 
education, to establish a bridge between the wealth of scholarship 
in this tradition and the new centres of learning, the Indian 
universities. How is this to be achieved? 


It can be achieved by making the seminal texts of the Indian 
intellectual traditions widely and inexpensively available. For this, 
we have 


1. to prepare editions of seminal intellectual texts in different 
scripts, 


2. to translate/re-translate the seminal texts into English and 
into major Indian languages (and into major European 
languages), and prepare careful modern translations in 
contemporary idiom, 


3. to expound the important theoretical frameworks in a 
modern idiom to bring out their contemporary relevance. 


In this perspective, and with this end in view, the Centre of 
Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
had introduced courses first in the Indian intellectual traditions in 
grammar, literary theory and philosophy and then courses in the 
seminal texts — the grammar of Panini, Astadhyayi, Bharata's 
Nātyašāstra, Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya and Pataūjali”s Yogasūtra. 
Astadhyayi is studied as a primary modelling device of knowledge; 
Nātyašāstra is studied as a text of communication; Vakyapadiya is 
unrivalled as a text of philosophy of language; and, Yogasūtra is a 
text of cognition and cognitive processes. This, over the years, then 
led in due time to considerable expositional and comparative 
research by a growing body of brilliant young boys and girls who, 
with their minds engaged by the powerful texts, became deeply 
involved in and committed to the Indian traditions of thought and 
became convinced that the theoretical frameworks of this tradition 
can be meaningfully related to both the contemporary Indian realities 
and the modern Western thought. 
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These young scholars are a group devoted to the task of opening 
out the Indian thought by (i) translating the seminal texts, (ii) writing 
expository commentaries on those texts, and (iii) applying the Indian 
theoretical frameworks to modern Indian and Western texts to show 
the power, validity and in-built development potential of these 
frameworks. This group, called The Šāstra Group, at present has 
these founding members: 


1. Ananya Vajpeyi 2. Anuradha Ghosh 

3. Atanu Bhattacharya — 4. Debasish Chakrabarty 

5. Gaurhari Behera 6. Mayurika Chakravarti 

7. Nabanita Banerjee 8. Nalini M. Ratnam 

9. Nitoo Das 10. Dr. Rajnish Kumar Mishra 
11. Dr. Sadhana Parashar 12. Dr. Saugata Bhaduri 
13. Shankaranarayanan 14. Shruti Pant 
15. Sunita Murmu 16. Dr. Sushant Kumar Mishra 
17. Swati Mustafi 18. Simi Malhotra 


19. Prof. Kapil Kapoor 


Objectives of Sastra Group 


1. To prepare inexpensive script variants of principal 
intellectual texts in the major Indian scripts. 
2. To prepare modern translations of these texts in major Indian 


languages and produce both inexpensive student editions 
of each and multilingual CD texts. 


3. To apply the Indian theoretical frameworks contemporary 
Indian texts and texts of other cultures. 


4. To explore the possibility of producing reference biblio- 
graphy of Sanskrit studies around the globe. 
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5. To prepare multi-lingual glossaries of intellectual terms in 
grammar, literary theory and philosophy. and 
6. To start a Journal of Indic Studies. 


The following texts have been identified in the first instance: 


I. Grammar and Phonetics 
1. Astadhyayi 2. Vajasaneyi Prātišākhya 
3. Paniniya Šiksā 4. 1st Ahnika of Mahabhasya 


II. Literary Theory 


5. Bharata's Nūtyašāstra 6. Bhàmaha's Kavyalankara 

7. Dandin’s Kāvyādarša 8. Mahimabhatta's Vyaktiviveka 
9. Rājašekhara's Kavyamimarisa 

10. Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyāloka 

11. Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabhāratī 

12. Višvanātha's Sahityadarpana 


13. Pt. Jagannātha's Rasagarigadhara 


III. Philosophy 
14. Mimarisasitra 15. Nyayasütra 
16. Sānkhyasūtra 17. Vaisesikasūtra 
18. Yogasūtra 19. Vedāntasūtra 
20. Madhvācārya's Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
21. Tattvārthasūtra 22. Dharmakīrti's Pramāņavārttika 
23. Jagadisa’s Sabdasakti-prakasika 


Dr. Rajnish Kumar Mishra's exposition of Buddhist Theory of 
Meaning was the first Sastra Group research belonging to the 3rd 
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part of the Objectives to be published in the SASTRA GROUP SERIES. 
Based on wide-ranging primary sources, including the Buddhist 
philosophical-epistemological texts in Sanskrit, the book sheds 
altogether new light on the Buddhist theory of meaning and, 
simultaneously argues against the fallacies that have cropped up 
around its latter-day interpretations. This book has great 
contemporary relevance for the post-structuralist debates. 


Sadhna Parashar's translation of Rajasekhara’s Kāvyamīmāritsā 
was published as the second Sastra Group Publication. 
Kavyamimarsa is a seminal ninth-century text of literary theory; and 
it is different from the preceding texts in that for the first time, various 
issues and dimensions of literary creativity and composition are 
taken up for close analysis. The discussion is of great contemporary 
interest and is pertinent to issues of contemporary literary theory as 
well. This is the only complete translation of this important text and 
has for years been used by succeeding batches of students in the 
Centre of Linguistics and English. This book will, hopefully, lead to 
a renewal of Rajasekhara studies and a revival of interest in related 
issues. 


And the third book, Pataūjali's Yoga-sūtras, published in the 
Šāstra Group Series was edited and translated by Dr. Saugata 
Bhaduri. Yoga-sūtras is basically, not about physical disciplining of 
the body, as has been popularly construed. It is a text of cognitive 
psychology, dealing with questions of knowledge — its nature, 
formation and validation. It is a short text but difficult to translate. 
Saugata Bhaduri has done a brilliant translation, noteworthy for its 
exactness and thoroughness. 


[ am very happy that now the fourth volume is being published 
in the Sastra Group Series and it is a matter of great pride and 
satisfaction for me. Shri Debasish Chakrabarty has edited and 
translated Kaņāda's Vaisesika-sütra with the required care and 
meticulousness. Vaisesika-sütra sets up an ontological system: its 
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companion philosophy. Nyāya is an epistemological system. It 
enumerates and analyses 20 dravya, 5 guna, 5 karma and 7 attributes/ 
dimensions of dravya, guna and karma. 


For an understanding of Indian ontological thinking, one has to 
study Vaisesika, Sankhya and Vedanta in conjunction with each 
other. 


Vaisesika is a materialist system but differs from Western 
meterialist systems in its being framed, like other Indian systems, by 
the purusartha framework of the four ends of life — dharma, artha, 
kama, and moksa. In fact, the very first sūtra says that the goal is to 
explain and expound dharma. In this sense Indian materialism is 
transcendental materialism. 


Prof. Kapil Kapoor 
Professor of English and Rector 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi - 110 067 


Prefatory Essay 


Six Indian Philosophical Systems and 
Kaņāda's Vaisesika-sütra 


Indian Philosophical Systems 


Tue word used for philosophy is darsana from the Sanskrit root drs 
which means ‘to see’ — philosophy means ‘love of argument’ and 
suggests an effort to impose a framework on the visible world/reality 
in order to make sense of it. Daršana, on the other hand, accords no 
constructive role to man’s mind and means ‘observation of things 
the way they are’, to see them for what they are. As such it is very 
much an empirical inquiry and, contrary to the popular perception, 
its concerns are very concrete and this-worldly. 


Indian philosophical systems fall into three schools — the 
brahmana (also called, in the tradition, the grammarians), the 
Buddhists and the Jains. The different philosophical systems can 
also be classified as (i) āstika (orthodox), and (ii) nāstika (heterodox). 
The parameter of orthodoxy, however, is different — acceptance of 
$rutis (Vedas) as pramāņa (valid epistemology) is the criterion. Thus 
the Carvaka, the Buddhist and the Jain systems are considered 
heterodox on this count. Three of the six orthodox schools — 
Mimarnsa, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyaya — Mīmārnsā, 
Sānkhya and Vaisesika are nirīsvara (godless) schools, that is they 
do not posit ‘god’ as an ontological category and yet they are āstika 
because they accept Vedas as valid epistemology. 


For each philosophical system, there is an authoritative text 
bearing the same name as the philosophical system itself and 
associated with a celebrated thinker as the author — Jaimini’s 
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Mimamsa-siitra, Badarayana's Vedānta-sūtra, Kapila's Sankhya-sütra, 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sūtra, Kanada's Vaisesika-sūtra, Gautama's Nyāya- 
sūtra. We do not know when these texts were composed but it is safe 
to assume that they were composed in that age of empire building 
from 1000 sc onwards which was a period of great vigor and 
intellectual ferment and saw the formation of both political empires 
and intellectual systems. It is in this period that Pāņini's Astadhyayi 
was composed and in this age Buddha propounded his philosophy 
of useful action and good reason. These philosophical systems are 
the reasoned answers to some basic guestions related to this human 
life in this world, guestions that has been examined in a long tradition 
of philosophical inguiry that had its origins in the Upanisads. 


Every system has a sūtra (text consisting of aphoristic state- 
ments), a bhāsya (commentary) and a vārttika (elucidation of the 


commentary). A sūtra text states its truths in an extremely terse form 
so that the small text can be held in the mind. For this reason, it 
needs to be elucidated. The commentaries apart from explaining the 
text with examples often extend and enrich the original text and are 
studied as extensions of the original text. Thus, for example, the 
Pūrva-Mīmāritsā-sūtra is by Jaimini, its Bhāsya by Sabarasvāmin and 
its Vārttika by Kumārilabhatta. 


Purpose and Nature of Philosophical Inguiry: Overcoming 
Suffering 


It has been said, and it is widely believed, that the concerns of Indian 
philosophy are purely metaphysical and that their ultimate goal is 
to facilitate the achievement of moksa which is often translated as 
‘salvation’. Now the agenda of Indian systems, both theistic and 
atheistic, is the same — to find an answer to the problem of suffering 
of this, and in this, worldly life. The inquiry concerns this life and if 
some systems propound some metaphysical ontological categories 
like ‘self’ (@tman), ‘the great self’ (paramātman), etc., they argue that 
these are real instruments of alleviation of worldly suffering. 
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So the basic question that is addressed is the question of duhkha, 
suffering. As is declared by the Sankhya-siitra,’ the goal of human life 
(purusartha) is to seek liberation (nivrtti) from the three kinds of 
suffering — accidental, bodily, spiritual. We can do nothing about 
accidental suffering — an earthquake, for example. For bodily 
suffering, ailments of the body, the Caraka-sarithitā, a text of Ayurveda, 
says we need cikitsa, medicinal treatment and for spiritual /mental 
suffering we need to study darsana, philosophy. 


So the philosophical systems are each a different answer to this 
question of mental/spiritual suffering. All systems argue that right 
knowledge is the supreme means of liberation — they differ on the 
nature of this ‘right knowledge’. But they all agree that this has to be 
a cognition of some ontological and epistemological truths by an 
individual knowing self. It is this awareness of what it is that 
immunes man to suffering, that makes him immune to those causes 
that make a man suffer. Suffering is inevitable — all that one can 
seek is the wisdom to rationalise suffering and reduce its potential 
to damage the self. 


The Different Systems — Ontology and Epistemology 


The word veda is from the verb-root vid which means ‘to see'/'to 
know" Veda therefore means ‘knowledge’ and it is assumed to be 
non-contingent knowledge, that is knowledge free of time, place, 
individual. Vedic literature is classified into three broad divisions 
— Mantras, Brahmanas and Upanisads. 


The knowledge embodied in these texts has been systematised 
and analysed by various thinkers and presented in the primary 
philosophical texts enumerated above. Daršana, philosophy, is 
defined as — drsyate anena iti daršanam, that is ‘with the help of 


Sānkhya-sūtra, 1.1.ff. 


2, The same proto-Indo-European root vid underlies the English words 
‘visual’ /‘visualise’. The word ‘seer’ is an exact analogue of the Sanskrit 
word drastā both with the meaning ‘a wise man who apprehends 
knowledge directly’. 


—————— a i 
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which the essential self (tattvika svarūpa) of something is seen’. What 
is the starting point of Indian philosophy? Its meta-assumption is 
that all living beings tend towards duhkha-nivrtti (freedom from 
suffering). 


So philosophy addresses the question of duhkha (suffering). It 
concerns itself with four related issues: 


(i) heya — the real nature of duhkha (suffering). 
(ii) ^ heyahetu — the real cause of suffering. 


(iii) hana — what is the complete absence of suffering; what is 
that condition? 


(iv) hānopāya — what is the means/method of achieving the 
complete absence of suffering. 


In the examination of these questions, three ontological entities 
present themselves: 


(i) ^ Cetana-tattva — the life principle variously called ātmā, purusa 
(jīva). The question — who suffers? What is the nature of 
the one who suffers? Is suffering its natural property? The 
argument is that once one is face to face with this real self, 
one is in the state of complete absence of suffering, hana. 


(i) Jada-tattva — inert matter, prakrti. That in which suffering 
originates, of which suffering is the necessary attribute. Not 
being able to distinguish between this inert matter and the 
life principle is the cause of suffering, heyahetu. Discri- 
minating knowledge that enables a distinction between this 
and the life principle is the means of putting an end of 
suffering, hanopaya. 


(iii) Cetanā-tattva — the great Self, variously called paramātmā, 
i$vara, Brahman. That which is the goal of the individual 
self, becoming one with which the individual self becomes 
autonomous of the inert matter and therefore immune to 
suffering. 
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In order to explain these four substantial concepts, the Sastras, 
philosophical texts, explain the three tattvas, ontological entities, in 
precise, logical statements. Six of these philosophical systems are: 
Mimarnsa, Vedanta, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga. These six 
are considered auxiliary to the study of Vedas. They are customarily 
classed into three sets of two related systems — Mimarnsa and 
Vedanta (Pirva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mīmāmsā); Vaišesika and 
Nyaya; Sankhya and Yoga. 


Mimamsa and Vedanta 


Vedas teach three ways of living one's life: karma-kanda (the path of 
enjoined action); upāsanā-kāņda (the path of devotion); jūāna-kāņda 
(the path of knowledge). 


Mimarnsa, known as Piirva-Mimarnsa is the largest text — it has 
2644 sütras and 909 topics (adhikarana). Its number of siitras is equal to 
those of the other five put together. In its 12 chapters it analyses dharma, 
which is announced as its subject by the very first sūtra — athāto 
dharmajijfiasa, ‘heretofore, we investigate what is dharma’. According 
to Mimamsa, dharma consists in the performance of enjoined actions 
by doing which one is able to sever the relation of self (ātmā) with the 
body, the senses and the objects of senses. Therefore, Mimarnsa teaches 
karma-kāņda, the manifold path of action; it teaches — 


(i) nitya-karma, acts that should be performed everyday. 


(ii) naimittika-karma, acts to be performed when some event takes 
place, like the birth of a child. 


(iii)  kamya-karma, acts performed with some worldly or other- 
worldly end in view. 


There are two other kinds of acts: 


(iv)  nisiddha-karma, proscribed actions, acts proscribed by the 
Sastras, and 


(v)  prayascitta-karma, acts performed to cleans one's self of the 
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impressions (sariiskaras) left on the self by an indulgence in 
proscribed actions. 


Maharsi Jaimini says performance of the enjoined acts with faith 
would lead to ‘heaven’, bliss, here and now. Mīmārnsā asserts that 
all knowledge is self-validated, for knowledge takes form only when 
necessary and sufficient conditions are present. Mimamsa 
epistemology allows perception, inference, verbal authority (Sabda 
pramana), implication (arthāpatti). The Prābhākara School accepts 
analogy (upamāna) as the fifth epistemology. The (Kumārila) Bhatta 
School accepts in addition non-presence (anupalabdhi) as the sixth 
epistemology. 


Mīmārnsā accepts the externally existing world as real, accepts 
the material reality but does not accept a god (paramātmā or isvara) as 
the creator of this universe which, Mīmārnsā says, has always 
existed and therefore this universe (jagat) has had no beginning 
(anadi) and no end (ananta). Action is an independent power and it 
makes the world go. 


Vedanta, also known as Uttara-Mīmāmsā, is expressed in the 
Sütras known varioulsy as Brahma-sūtra, Saririka-sütra, Vedānta-sūtra 
attributed to Vyāsa known in the tradition as Bādarāyaņa. Uttara- 
Mimarhsa teaches the path of knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman 
investigate what is brahman’. The topics treated are — iSvara (god), 
prakrti (matter), jīvātmā (individual life principle), punarjanma (re- 
birth), states after death, karma (action), upāsanā (devotion/ worship), 
Jūāna (knowledge), bandha (bondage), moksa (liberation). Vedānta 
says suffering is the property of the material body (jada-tattva), 
ignorance in the form of imposition of the body on the self (ātmā) is 
its cause, delinking one's self completely from the material body 
and establishing oneself in one's self constitutes the state of total 
absence of suffering, and to achieve this establishment in one's self, 
one must gain knowledge of the Great/Universal Self/Life Principle 
(paramātma-tattva) which is totally alien to the principle of sorrow, 
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The grand opposition of dvaita-advaita (dualism-non-dualism) 
concerns the relationship between the Individual Self and the 
Universal Self — in the state of hāna (complete absence of suffering), 
the two are argued to remain separate (dualism) or become one (non- 
dualism). 


The central concept of Vedānta is Brahman. Sāūkhya had posited 
two ultimate ontological categories — prakrti (matter) and purusa 
(energy). Vedānta captures with great insight the fact that energy is 
not separate from but is in fact immanent in matter. Brahman is this 
one principle which subsumes both energy and matter. As such it is 
described in Vedānta-sūtras as the substratum, the cause and the 
pervasive principle of the entire universe. This construct establishes 
the oneness of all being — the multiplicity (nānātva) and difference 
exist at the level of appearance. The source of this construct is to be 
found in the Rgveda, purusasūkta which conceives of a purusa which 
permeates the entire brahmanda (universe) and even beyond and all 
the inert and living entities are seen as parts or forms of that. 


The first four sūtras called catuhsūtrī (1.1.1-4) generally state the 
substance of this concept of Brahman; the rest of the text is an 
explication. It is said — 


Now we will investigate Brahman (1.1.1); that which is the 
efficient cause (nimitta) of the origin, maintenance and 
destruction of this universe is Brahman (1.1.2); Brahman is 
established / proved by sister (1.1.3); the purpose of šrutis is 
establishment of Brahman (1.1.4). 


This Brahman is described in its two aspects — in (a) its formless, 
attributeless (nirguna) aspect, and (b) its manifest (saguna) aspect. In 
its pure, attributeless, formless (nirguna) aspect, the non-manifest 
(avyakta) Brahman is beyond the dichotomy of form~formless (3.2.23). 


Vedanta originated in the Upanisads but has continuously been 
commented upon and developed. Later a number of thinkers wrote 
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their commentaries upon Jaimini's sūtras and extended this system 
of thought. The greatest of them all, of course, is Adi Sankara who in 
his celebrated Šārīrika-bhāsya established his non-dualist (advaita) 
principle: 


(i) The multiplicity of the visible world is only a reflex of the 
one attributeless essence (tattva). 


(ii) Inherent in the Brahman is its creative power (maya) by which 
it appears in various manifest forms as so many objects. 


(iii) So Brahman with its creative power (maya) is the efficient 
cause of this universe. 


(iv) The individual due to ignorance (avidyā), confuses his real 
self with his material body. 


(v) On gaining knowledge of the oneness of Brahman and ātmā 
(brahmatmaikatva), the self-ness in the material body is lost 
leading to the extinction of kartā-bhoktā (doer-experiencer) 
awareness which in its turn frees man from the effect of his 
actions ending in his liberation from suffering. 


The eleventh-century savant, Sri Rāmānujācārya, the next great 
Vedanta-exegete modified the Sankara principle by arguing the 
reality of the visible, material world. His principle has come to be 
known as Visistadvaita. The third great original Vedanta-exegete is 
Sri Madhvacarya who argued that the Universal Self (Brahman) and 
the Individual Self (jīva) are two different entities and consistently 
remain so. And as with Sri Rāmānujācārya, the Madhvacarya 
principle accords primacy to saguna (manifest) divinity (vara) and 
therefore his followers are believers in ritual worship. 


Vedanta, particularly Sankara's Advaita Vedanta has had a very 
wide and deep influence on Indian life. 


Sankhya and Yoga 


These two, says the Bhagavad Gita, are the two most ancient systems 
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and standing respectively for the paths of knowledge and of action. 
The first sūtra of Sankhya says that as the proper knowledge of tattvas 
(the ontological entities) is the means of liberation from suffering, 
we will investigate what these tattvas are. As against the principle of 
intelligence that desires freedom from suffering, there is/must be 
the principle of matter, prakrti, and the second and the third sütras 
described the eight-fold prakrti and the sixteen vikaras. Inert matter 
has two aspects — prakrti (unmodified) and vikrti (modified), That 
from which some other element is born is prakrti and that finally 
formed element from which no other element can be born is vikrti. 
After noting the 24 unmodified and the modified ontological 
elements, the fourth sūtra enunciates purusa as the twenty-fifth 
element, the ‘intelligence’ /'life' principle. The fifth sūtra (traigunyam) 
enunciates the all important doctrine of three-fold prakrti, that three 
innate propensities (determining properties) belong to all the 24 
elements. 


The three guņas are sattva, rajas, tamas and in each ontological 
substance, modified and unmodified, one of these three properties 
predominates and the predominating property determines the nature 
and state of that substance. These gunas are dynamic principles and 
continually bring about change and produce result in and from the 
substances — they bring about the creation (srsti) and destruction 
(pralaya). These three ‘qualities’ are accepted by all systems. Sattva 
denotes a state of perfection, of goodness, clarity, and serenity; rajas 
is all action, movement and passion; tamas is inertia, sloth and 
darkness. Sankhya believes that in all beings a balance obtains 
among these three ‘forces’ and when an imbalance develops, 
undesirable consequences follow. This balance obtains in 
individuals, in ‘systems’, social, political, etc., and in the cosmos. 
This balance is the rta of the Rgveda. When this is disturbed, changes 
follow, desirable and undesirable, new elements may be formed, 
new conditions and factors come into play and there is great, restless 
flux till a new balance is achieved, that is the three inherent forces 
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acquire a new equipoise. But Sankhya does not tell us how this is to 
be achieved — through worship of isvara, inquiry into one’s self or 


through performance of enjoined actions, It does not go beyond telling 
us to be aware of the difference between the ‘alert intelligence’ (purusa) 
and ‘inert matter’ (prakrti). 


Yoga 


It is Patafjali's Yoga system that informs us of the practical means 
of dissociating the Self, the alert intelligence or life principle from 
the inert matter, of the sadhana to be followed to become aware of the 
difference. The concept of īsvara, absent in Sankhya, is central in 
Yoga and devotion is an important construct in the method of 
bringing the mind under control. 


There is much in common between Sankhya and Yoga which 
accepts the 25 ontological elements. According to Sankhya, a 
discriminating intellect is the instrument of liberation and this 
discriminating intellect is acquired only through the practice of yoga. 
What is yoga? Yoga is control of the tendency of the experiencing self 
to attach itself to the external objects so that the experiencing self 
(citta) becomes stabilised in its basic/native condition. 


Yoga-sütra has 159 sütras in four chapters. The first chapter, 
Samādhipāda, describes the nature of yoga and this is explained in 
the three sūtras 2-4, the rest of the chapter being an explication of 
these three statements. "Yoga is control of the activity of the 
experiencing self’ (1.1.2); ‘In that state of control the experiencer is 
established in his native self’ (1.1.3); ‘Else, the experiencer becomes 
one with the activity of the self" (1.1.4). Stability of the mind or the 
self, its one-pointedness or focusing on one something (ekāgratā) is 
the great secret. Ekāgratā is keeping the mind engrossed in one thought 
to the exclusion of every other thought. The mind can focus on — 


1. gross object, 


2. subtle object/thought, 
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3. one's conscious self, 
4. the inner self. 


Unless the mind is so stabilised, the self will remain disturbed 
(viksipta) like the image of moon in turbulent water. 


In the second chapter, Sadhanapada, the method of regaining 
peace is laid down for those with viksipta (disturbed) self. Five causes 
of all suffering are enumerated — 


1. ignorance (avidyā), 


2. non-distinction between the material body and the self 
(asmitā), 


3. desire for joys of the material body (raga), 


4. sorrows springing from non-fulfilment of material joys 
(dvesa), 


5. desire to protect the body for suffering (abhinivesa). 


Possible suffering should be renounced. The conjunction of the 
seer (drstā) and what is there to see (dráya) is the cause of suffering. 
(2.16, 17) What is there to see? All this visible world (the 24 elements 
of Sankhya) which is characterised by three-fold properties. The 
seer (drsta) though intrinsically pure in its native self is permeated 
by the activities (vrttis) of the experiencing self. The indiscriminate 
coming together of the seer and the seen is due to lack of true 
knowledge or understanding. When one overcomes ignorance, one 
Overcomes indiscriminate conjunction and that produces the absence 
of suffering. One overcomes ignorance by the highest form of 
discriminating intellect (viveka-khyati). What is this high state of the 
Intellect (prajfia)? In this state — 


1. All that was there to know has been known. 
2. Whatever was to be distanced has been distanced, 


3. Whatever was to be witnessed has been witnessed. 
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4. Whatever had to be done has been done; nothing more 
remains to be done. 


5. The experiencing self has earned its right to liberation and 
no more right is there to be earned. 


6. The properties of the experiencing self after fulfilling 
indulgence and liberation are beginning to dissolve back 
into their causes. 


7. Free from the gunas, the experiencing self is preparing to 
assimilate itself with the great Self. 


In sütras 29 to 55 of the second chapter, the five steps that constitute 
the outer phase of yoga are laid out. Yama is 'abstaining from violence, 
stealing, covetousness and telling truth and continence’ (2.29). 
Niyama is ‘purity, austerity, contentment, repetition of sacred words, 
devotion to God’ (2.32). Asana implies steadiness and comfort (2.46). 
Control of breath, of exhalation and inhalation is pranayama (2.49). 
Pratyāhāra is ‘the restoration of sense to the original purity of mind 
by renouncing its objects’ (2.54). 


The third chapter, Vibhūtipāda, describes the other three steps, 
dharana, dhyana and samādhi, together called sarinyama. ‘Attention 
fixed upon an object is dhāraņā' (3.1). ‘Union of mind and object is 
dhyana’ (3.2). ‘Samadhi is that condition of illumination where union 
as union disappears, only the experience of the object on which the 
attention is fixed being present’ (3.3). In dhāraņā, the attention upon 
an object is disturbed; in dhyana, the attention is not disturbed, but 
the consciousness of the thinker, the thinking and the object of thought 
are present; in samadhi, separate consciousness of the thinker, the 
thinking, the separate object disappear only the object, transformed 
by and transparent to thought, remains. By practising these, one 
acquires many powers (siddhis), but a true practitioner does not use 
them for these hinder his progress towards final illumination. "These 
powers of knowledge are obstacles to illumination [enlightenment]; 
but illumination apart, they bring success’ (3.37). ‘Finally, by 
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renouncing even these powers, the seed of bondage being destroyed, 
the yogī attains liberation’ (3.50). 


The final chapter, Kaivalyapāda, deals with the state of 
enlightenment/ liberation. The self is freed of the agenthood, the role 
of the experiencer, of the participant becoming a pure observer. ‘He 
who sees clearly, refuses to identify the mind with the self’ (4.25). 
The individual then is also freed of self-consciousness — who am 1/ 
what am I/how am I? Freed of this nothing remains to be achieved 
and — in the last of the nine states of consciousness described in the 
Yoga-sūtras — the guņas (the three gualities of being) dissolve in 
their own substratum/cause and this is liberation, the full revelation 
of the power of the self, its being only itself (kaivalya) (4.34). "Mind 
without impurity and impediment, attains infinite knowledge; what 
is worth knowing in this world becomes negligible’ (4.51). 


Nyāya and Vaisesika 


These two systems have much in common. The Vaišesika system 
concerns itself with ontology and Nyāya, accepting Vaisesika 
ontology concerns itself with epistemological issues. The number of 
Vaisesika-siitras is 370 divided into ten chapters with two ahnikas 
(sections) in each chapter. The first part of the first chapter describes 
the properties and divisions of substances (dravya), qualities (gura) 
and actions (karma). In the second part of the first chapter, the general 
or universal is defined. Nine substances have been described in the 
second and third chapters, the atom theory (paramāņu-vāda) in the 
first part of the fourth chapter, the transient substances in the second 
part of the fourth chapter, acts/actions in the fifth chapter, epis- 
temological status of the Vedas and the constructs of dharma-adharma 
in the sixth, some qualities in the seventh and the eighth chapters, 
absence (abhāva) and knowledge (jūāna) in the ninth chapter and sukha- 
duhkha (joy-sorrow) difference and their causes in the tenth chapter. 


The word vaisesika means indicator of different padarthas 
(objects). Padarthas are those that one cognises by perception. 
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Possession of the right knowledge of the six elements — substance, 
M quality, action, universal, particular, and inseparable connection — 
will enable us to handle the problem of suffering. Vaišesika is 
INM] obviously a materialist system which posits atoms as the ultimate 
constituents of all objects. 


| Vaisesika divides the object of knowledge (prameya), into seven 
padarthas: dravya (substance), guna (quality), karma (action), sāmānya 
| (association), visesa (difference), samavaya (inherence) and abhava 
| (non-existence). 


1. dravya — earth, water, fire, space, time, direction, self and 
| mind are the nine substances. 


2. guna — colour, taste, smell, touch, number, measure, 
separateness, conjunction, division, distant, non-distant, 
gravitation, fluidity, oiliness/ lubricity, sound, intellect, joy, 
Sorrow, desire, enmity/repugnance, effort, dharma 
(righteousness), adharma (unrighteousness), saritskāra 
(endowed power such as speed in air, etc., state of mind, 
restorative power as for example a branch of a tree which is 
held down goes back to its original position when release). 


3. karma — five kinds of movement: upwards, downwards, 
constriction, expansion and change of place/ going. 


4. sāmānya — universal of a class of objects such as treeness of 
trees. 


9. višesā — specificity or particular. 
6. samavāya — intimate union, and 
7. abhāva — non-presence, absence. 


Nyaya, it may be noted, also accepts these ontological categories. 
That is why these two systems 80 together — in these philosophical 
systems, truth consists in the nature of these padarthas; therefore, to 
get to know the truth, we must go to the root of these padarthas. To 
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achieve this, we must make use of all valid pramanas, means of 
knowledge. Padarthas are divided into two — ‘existent’ and ‘non- 
existent’: the first six of the padārthas listed above belong to the 
‘existent’ category while the seventh, abltāva, constitutes the ‘non- 
existent’ category. Of these seven, dravya, guna and karma belong to 
the category of sat or ‘being’; that is, we can demonstrate their 
existence (qualities like ‘happiness’ and ‘redness’ can be shown to 
be existing in substances). Existence of the other four padarthas cannot 
be demonstrated. 


Nyāya also says like Vaišesika that truth will be known if we 
have knowledge of the padarthas and develop detachment that will 
lead to release, a state in which we know neither joy nor sorrow. 
Nyaya is also called Tarka-Sastra — its main purpose being to 
establish by reasoning that the kartā or creator of all this world is 
Paramešvara. It is in this positing of īsvara that Nyaya differs from 
Vaisesika. The Nyaya inquiry into truth is through the four pramanas 
or instruments of knowledge — pratyaksa (perception), anumāna 
(inference), upamāna (analogy) and šabda (verbal testimony). But, 
predominantly, both Nyāya and Vaisesika conduct inquiries through 
inference. Gautama Aksapāda's Nyāya-sūtra has five chapters, with 
two sections in each chapter, in which the definition and 
characteristics of the following sixteen subjects are discussed: 


Objects of knowledge, means of knowledge, doubt, purpose, 
analogy, conclusion, part of a logical argument, argument, 
judgement, disputation (vada), debate (jalpa), fallacious 
argument (vitanda), fallacious middle term (hetvābhāsa), 
deception, class, a fault in syllogism. 


With proper knowledge of these sixteen objects, the self transcends 
hunger-thirst, greed-infatuation (loblta-moha), cold-heat and becomes 
liberated (mukta) and in that state joy-sorrow become non-existent. 
And this knowledge is attained by four means of knowledge — 
Perception, inference, analogy and verbal testimony. 
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The basic principle of both Nyaya and Vaisesika is karya-karana- 


vada (cause-effect theory) also called paramāņu-vāda (atomist theory) 
which asserts that everything that exists has a prior cause. The 


ultimate cause or constituents of all gross material objects are subtle 


sub-atomic particles (paramāņu). The conjunction of these particles 
in a hierarchic structure is accepted by these systems as the material 


cause of this visible universe. Of course, senses and īsvara are accepted 


as the two instrumental or efficient causes. 


Nyaya or Tarka (logic) gives rationalism its due place, but 
this does not lead to materialism, atheism or the Lokayata 
system. Through intellectual inquiry, Nyāya comes to the 
conclusion that, if the world is so orderly with so many 
creatures in it, all of them interlinked, there must be an īsvara 
to have created it. Nyāya recognises that there are areas that 
cannot be comprehended by human reason and that the 
truths that cannot be established rationally must be accepted 
according to how Vedas see them. . . . Instead of idling away 
one’s time without making any intellectual effort to discover 
the truth, would it not be better to keep thinking about things 
it be to arrive at the conclusion that there is no God? A 
person who does so is superior to the idler who has no 
intellectual concern whatsoever. Perhaps the atheist, were 
he to continue his inquiry, would develop sufficient 
intellectual clarity to give up his atheism. But the idler has 
no means of advancing inwardly. 


This is one reason why even ‘Carvakam’ was accepted as a 
system. . . .Carvakam believes that there is no need to worry 
about god or any spirit or to observe vows and fasts or to 
control one’s senses. Live as you please according to your 
whims and according to the dictates of your senses.’ 


3. Pujyasri Chandrasekhara Sarasvati Svami, Hindu Dharma. The 
Universal Way of Life, Bombay: Bharartiya Vidya Bhavan, pp. 419-20. 
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The Answers to the Question — How to get rid of Suffering, 


here and now 


Two questions are central to all philosophical inquiry — the nature 
and status of the universe, jagat, its materiality and its ultimate, 
‘total’ reality, and secondly the relationship between man, his 
happiness, and this universe. As we noted at length in 1994; each 
philosophical system asserts that a valid knowledge of this total 
reality is the most efficacious means of achieving moksa, liberation 
which in final terms amounts to freedom from suffering. Each system 
gives its own definition of this required knowledge. Mimarnsa asserts 
that it consists in the proper performance of enjoined acts of sacrifice 
and duty (karma). But right performance is possible only after a right 
knowledge of objects involved in the acts. Mimarnsa believes in the 
reality of the external world (bala sattā) — reality of the physical 
world is a fact of perception (pratyaksa) and the objects of this world 
are either primordial or constructs of these primordial objects. In 
Vedanta (Uttara-Mimarnsa), this knowledge consists in the 
awareness that all the visible, diverse, multiple forms, objects both 
with and without life, are reflexes of the same one undifferentiated 
non-discrete Being (sattā) that permeates the entire universe. Sankhya 
system describes the effort that leads to freedom from three kinds of 

] duhkha (sorrow), physical, spiritual and accidental. The effort must 
be directed at achieving a discriminating intellect (viveka-jūāna) 
Which tells us that this entire visible creation is a product of prakrti 
(matter) and purusa (spirit or life principle) interaction. Prakrti, a 
modulation of 25 primordial elements, is characterised by three 
attributes (guna) which are in the original state but are modulated in 
interaction with the life-principle (purusa) so that one or the other 
attribute dominates and becomes the cause of suffering or happiness, 
lee 


4. K. Kapoor, ‘Concept of padartha in Language and Philosophy’ in Sir 
William Jones Volume Commemorating the Bicentennary of His Death (1794- 
1994). Bulletin of the Deccan College Post-Graduate & Research 
Institute, Pune, Vols. 54-5 (1994-5), pp- 197-221. 
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as the case may be. A proper knowledge of purusa, the essential self, 
enables one to see all suffering as unrelated to this essential self. But 
the discriminating intellect is not sufficient to free us of suffering — 
we need to meditate on the primordial elements, the objects of our 
discriminating intellect and strive to detach/dissociate our self from 
them. Yoga attributes our sorrows to the distractions of our citta and 
advocates, as the means of joy (ananda), a disciplining of the citta's 
potential to attach itself to objects of cognition. This disciplining 
depends on an understanding of the true nature of objects, on the 
ability to keep separate the nama (designating world), rūpa (the form) 
and jūāna (knowledge/experience of the object). Progressively more 
evolved cognising consciousness, achieved through different forms 
of yogic meditation, enables one to achieve the discriminating 
intellect (viveka-jñāna) that frees us of the bondage of the word that 
filters indiscriminately into our self. Nyaya also seeks to liberate the 
self (ātmā) from the body, senses and the worldly object that constitute 
the objects of senses. The objects are either grasped by senses, in 
which case they are ‘physically perceptible’ or they are cognised by 
our mind, in which case they are ‘mentally perceptible’ but yet 
products of perception. This creation (srsti) is a permutation of atoms 
(paramanu) and each object represents a particular permutation. Only 
a proper knowledge of the true nature of objects (tattva-artha) enables 
one to decide what is to be acquired or grasped and what is to be 
rejected and renounced. With the rise of such proper knowledge of 
the world, and of the self, one’s self is no longer subordinate to one’s 
consciousness and, therefore, does not experience either joy or 
sorrow, i.e., transcends the dichotomies and becomes one no longer 
subject to conflicts (dvandvātīta). The Vaisesika system also seeks to 
show the path to cessation of sorrow through tattva-jūāna, a 
knowledge of the essential reality of the world. It divides all the 
worldly objects of knowledge into seven classes (and their sub- 
classes) and analyses the structure of these objects — their nature, 
properties and stages. The Jaina system says that samyak-daršana, 
proper and valid knowledge of the self, is the means of moksa which 
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in the Jaina thought is the achievement of the natural pure self 
through a final cessation of karma, i.e., mental, verbal and bodily 
acts (see, Tattvārtha-sūtra 10.2). The Buddhists attribute all sorrows 
to ‘ignorance’ (avidyā) — the sorrows are ‘real but it is possible to be 
unaffected by them by attaining or practising nirvāņa-mārga, which 
includes proper or valid knowledge as the first stage of its eight-fold 


path. 2; 


Therefore in all the major Indian systems of thought... peace 
and happiness is attained only when we comprehend the 
true nature and totality of the objects that constitute the 
world around us and the substance of our cognitions.’ 


This Translation of Vaisesika-sütra 


As part of the long-term project of making available in modern 
translations the important texts of the Indian intellectual traditions 
in English and other Indian languages to students and scholars of 
languages, literatures and cultures, this English translation of 
Kaņāda's Vaisesika-sūtra is being presented as the first venture. This 
is an important text because it is one text that deals with the theory 
of knowledge — and not in the abstract but in relation to human 
happiness. Knowledge has always been prestiged in the Indian 
tradition and has been accepted as the supreme means of salvation. 
This text is the only one that sets out a practical method, a set of 
practices to develop the necessary mental sufficiency to be able to 
‘know’ something. 


The Sastra Group at JNU has a definite policy on these 
"translations'. The goal is to communicate the intent and purport of 
the propositions as accurately and as clearly as possible so: 


1. The technical terms have been retained in the main body of 
the text and these have been annotated comprehensively. 


5. K. Kapoor, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
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This is the only way as one cannot expect equivalents h 
exist in a language of another intellectual tradition and, ir 
any case such approximate one-word equivalents are boung 
to deviate the meaning. 


2. The Sanskrit šāstric texts are composed in a most economica] 
style and therefore eschew all the features of what is calleg 
these days ‘textual binding’, all the explicit and implicit 
connections that hold between adjacent and even separated 
statements. These features as the traditional scholars show 
in their commentaries are reconstructable from the context, 
from an understanding of the whole text and from a 
knowledge of the wider context of the subject of discussion, 
These ‘understood’ interconnections are a major obstacle 
for a lay student/reader of today. We have made them 
explicit and these have been formally shown as such 
through devices of punctuation. This makes reading easier. 


3. Care has been taken to keep the language brief, precise and 
simple. As far as possible, the order of statement, including 
the order of padas (morphological constructions/ words) has 
been paralleled to the extent that is permissible in the 
different language, English. 


Our next step would be to bring out these texts in two different 
ways — 


(i) prepare script variants — that is, publish the original text 
in different Indian scripts, and 


(ii) prepare ‘translations’ in major Indian languages. 


Debasish Chakrabarty, the translator of this text, represents in 
this excellent, painstaking, exact, carefully considered translation the 
best of a young group of intellectuals perfectly at home in both the 
Western and the Indian traditions. I record here my deep appreciation 
of the quality of his mind and of his meticulous work, 


Introduction 
to Vaišesika-Sūtra 


General overview 


PHILOSOPHICAL enquiry, in India, began in the days of the 
earliest Upanisads. The Upanisads mark the epistemic shift 
from the Vedas and the Brahmanas in their focus on the 
notion of liberation of the soul.' The shift from the ritualistic 
to the more metaphysical form of enquiry found its takers 
in the various schools of philosophy that flourished around 
this period. The Upanisadic form of knowledge shifted its 
focus from the acceptance of the Vedas as revealed and 
controlled by rituals to knowledge as derivable from 
intuition, observation and analysis. The Upanisads were 
explorations in the search for enlightenment of the human 
condition and release from its bonds. Moving away from 
the mantra (verse) tradition, the Upanisads adopted the 
dialogue as their new form. The Upanisadic doctrines were 
concerned with the conceptualization of the other worlds, 
explorations of which would systematize the knowledge 
of the mundane world. It is in this milieu that the two 
classes of Indian philosophy, the theistic and the atheistic, 
came into being. While the atheists, namely the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Caravakas (materialists), sought to establish their 
own authority, the theists,? considered the Vedas as their 
infallible authority. 


The earliest texts of these theistic philosophies were 
essentially cogent, classified and arranged records of the 
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viewpoints of a particular system collated from oral 
discussions and speculations of the progenitors of these 
systems, assembled by them or their disciples. The texts were 
probably intended for people who were well versed in the 
oral tradition and thus could easily follow the import of 
the suggestive phrases, aphorisms and allusions to the view 
of rival schools and their refutations. According to 
Surendranath Dasgupta: 


The fact that each system had to contend with other 
rival systems in order to hold its own has left its 
permanent mark upon all the philosophic literatures 
of India which are always written in the form of 
disputes. . . . At each step he [the author] supposes 
certain objections put forth against him, which he 
answers, and points out the defects of the objector 
or shows that the objection itself is ill founded. . . . 
Most often the objections of the rival schools are 
referred to in so brief a manner that those only who 
know the views can catch them.” 


Kaņāda's Vaisesika Sūtra, our present concern, can be 
classified as a theistic text which does not believe in the 
existence of God and deals with physics and metaphysics. 
Tradition has it that major systems always look up to the 
basic text for the cardinal principles. The Vaisesika Sütra 
happens to be one such text that forms the basis of the 
syncretic Nyāya-Vaišesika system that followed. To be 
accorded the status of a full-scale philosophical system, the 
concerns of the system ought to span a whole range: 
metaphysics, epistemology, ethics and theory of value, logic 
and philosophical method.‘ Though the Vaisesika Sūtra 
provides the realist ontology, only when it is seen 
syncretically with the theistic, God-believing, Nyaya school 
(which provides the realist epistemology) can it be deemed 
a philosophical system. A philosophical system is also 
expected to develop its own metalanguage and reference 
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mechanism whereby a tradition of commentary and 
expansion of its frontiers of knowledge are enabled. The 
syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika system deals with each of these 
areas extensively. In the Vaisesika Sūtra, Kanada develops 
a theory of atomicity, argues for a theory of sound and 
adapts an empiricist view of causality very much in the 
spirit of modern scientific enquiry. 


A brief glimpse of the basic concepts of the Vaisesika 
Sūtra would enable the reader to gauge for herself the 
parameters within which this philosophical system 
functions. 


The Vaisesika Sūtra compartmentalises knowledge into 
seven (6+1) categories: dravya (substance), guna (attribute), 
karma (action), sāmānya (generality), višesa (particularity), 
samavaya (inherence) and the late addition, abhava (non- 
existence). 


A substance is the substratum of attributes and actions 
but is different from both. There are nine substances. Of 
these the first five, namely air, water, fire, earth, and ether 
are called the physical elements and all except ether, are 
composed of four kinds of atoms: air, water, fire, and earth. 
These atoms are indivisible and indestructible particles of 
matter and have the specific attributes of odour, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. The atoms are the indivisible part 
of a substance and are eternal and uncreated. According 
to Kanada, atoms are too small to be perceived but must be 
inferred from their effects. He goes on to say that they may 
be without attributes, albeit temporarily. Later writers have 
likened atoms to extensionless mathematical points. Kanada 
seems to have thought that the eternal nature of atoms 
depended upon their imperceptibility, since perceptible 
entities are destructible. Ether, direction, and time are 
imperceptible substances, which are eternal and all 
Pervasive. The mind is an eternal substance but is as small 
as an atom — the internal sense directly or indirectly 
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concerned with all physical functions of the body like 
cognition, feeling, etc. The self is an eternal and all- 
pervading substance, which is the substratum of the 
phenomenon of consciousness. The individual self is 
perceived internally by the mind of the individual. The 
world is created of atoms, the composition and 
decomposition of which explain the origin and destruction 
of the composed objects of the world. Atoms cannot move 
by themselves, the source of their motion being unseen 
forces, which operate according to the law of action. 


Attribute is that which exists in a substance and has no 
attribute or action in itself. It can exist only in a substance. 
There is no action in attributes. Action, like attribute, belongs 
to substance and is of five kinds.” 


A universal is the eternal essence common to all the 
individuals of a class. Particularity is the ground of ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one thing 
from another by the peculiarities of its parts. Particularity 
stands for the individuality of the eternal entities of the 
world. 


Inherence is a permanent or eternal relation by which 
a whole is in its parts, an attribute or an action is in a 
substance, the universal in the particulars and so on. The 
permanent relation between the universal and its 
individuals, and between attributes and actions and their 
substances is known as inherence. Finally, non-existence 
stands for all negative facts and is of four kinds.* 


Whether the Vaisesika Sūtra stands up to the scrutiny of 
‘a complete philosophical system’, on its own, is debatable. 
Many scholars agree with Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan that, 


The defect of the Vaisesika is that it does not piece 
together its results into a single coherently 
articulated structure. It is not a philosophy in the 
sense implied by the famous saying of the Republic 
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that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items 
is not a systematic philosophy. The many-sided 
context of human life is ignored by the Vaisesika, 
and its physical philosophy and moral and religious 
values are not worked into a unified interpretation.’ 


However, other scholars hold that the syncretic Nyāya- 
Vaisesika is ‘a full-scale system’ of Indian philosophy. Its 
contribution to all areas of philosophy is ‘extensive’ and is 
of ‘fundamental importance'.? In fact, the Navya-Nyāya 
or the Neo-logical school, founded by Gangesa Upadhyaya 
(about AD 1225) with his famous treatise, Tattvacintamani, 
rose out of the ashes of the syncretic Nyāya-Vaišesika school. 
About these later developments, Dr. Radhakrishnan says, 


The brief sütras (of Gautama and Kanada) set forth 
only the general and basic principles, epistemological 
and ontological, about things consistent with the 
viewpoint of the systems concerned. The other 
writers formulated their own views regarding the 
interpretation of the sūtras and other questions 
without violating their allegiance to the sūtras.” 


As regards the metaphysics of the system, Potter is of the 
opinion that the ‘Nyaya-Vaisesika offers one of the most 
vigorous efforts at the construction of a substantialist, realist 
ontology that the world has ever seen’. The Vaisesika 
ontology admits repeatable properties and is realistic in 
nature, that is, it conceptualises the world as created from 
timeless entities, spatial points and temporal events. The 
epistemological debates on the idealist critique of the 
Substance between the Nyāya-Vaišesika schools and the 
Buddhists are perhaps one of the most important 
confrontations in the history of Indian Philosophy. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system does not engage the disputations 
On ethical theory per se as it was not the primary focus of 
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the system, yet the system does present arguments Tegardity 
issues such as belief in transmigration, karma and th, 
possibilities of liberation. Though Vaišesika argues jp 
accordance with the tenets of the system of logic, th 
torchbearer of the theory of philosophical debate in the 
Indian tradition is the Nyāya system. In fact, the System 
grew as one that specifically studied the theory oi 
argumentation. It needs to be understood here that ther 
was a peculiar system of division of labour that the ancien; 
Indian seers formulated. Accordingly, the domains oj 
inquiry of one school did not always overlap with the 
concerns of the others. So while the Mimarhsakas dealt With 
ethical systems, logic and argumentation was the forte of 
the Naiyayikas. The question of philosophical method has 
been of interest to philosophers (Western and Eastern) for 
ages. The ‘linguistic turn’ has been hailed as a unique 
phenomenon in the history of philosophy." The concern 
with the theories of meaning, syntax, semantics and 
pragmatics has been a preoccupation with the Indian 
thinkers since long. Maybe that is the reason why the 
Vaiyākaraņas (grammarians) are considered a 
philosophical school in themselves. The Nyāya system too 
looks critically at the empirical theories of validity and truth. 
The syncretic system opposes the uncritical use of intuition 
and appeals to revelation. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of the world, through its 
atomic theory attempts to explain only the composite objects 
of the world that are non-eternal. It certainly is one of the 
earliest theories in philosophy to look at the concept of 
atomicity, yet the Vaisesika Sūtra certainly would not stand 
the scrutiny of the modern empirical understanding of 
atomic theory or atomic structure, Speaking pointedly about 
the atomic theory of the syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika system, 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan says, 


In its attempt to explain the origin and destruction 
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of the world, it reduces all composite objects to the 
four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So 
it is called the atomic theory of the world. But it is 
not a mechanistic or materialistic theory like 
atomism of Western science and philosophy. It does 
not ignore the moral and spiritual principles govern- 
ing the processes of composition and decomposition 
of atoms.” 


Date of the Vaišesika Sūtra 


The date of such an ancient text cannot be fixed with any 
certainty, though scholars are perfectly certain that the 
Vaisesika Sūtra was written before Caraka's Sūtrasthāna (Ap 
80). Scholars contend that the Vaisesika Sūtra was written 
before the Nyāya Sūtra, which was known to Kautilya in 
some form of commentary in 300 sc. Certain scholars like 
Vidyabhüsana think that Gautama (author of the Nyāya 
Sūtra) flourished at around 555 sc, which would then place 
Kanada at around 600 sc. Some Chinese scholars like Chi- 
Tsan date the Vaisesika Sūtra at about 800 years before 
Buddha. In any case, scholars think that there is ample 
evidence to prove that the Vaisesika Sūtra is pre-Buddhist 
and can be dated approximately between 600 sc to 200 sc. 


The Text and the Author 


Vaisesika, the name of the system, has been interpreted in 
two ways. One explanation is derived from the fifth 
category, višesa, used in the sense of ‘particularity’, Another 
view is that the name of the system is derived from the 
category visesa, on which the conception of the atomic 
theory is based. In the latter case visesa is interpreted as 
‘special’. Whatever be the point of view, visesa as a category 
is diametrically opposed to the category of sāmānya 
(universal). Visesa is that underived peculiarity that explains 
the differences of partless eternal substances like space, time, 
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souls, minds and atoms of similar kind. Udayana, in 
Kiranavali, is of the opinion that vísesa is as imperceptible 
as the atom. 


The founder of this school, probably a fictitious person, 
is popularly known as Kanada, the eater of kanas. The word 
kana, according to Sridhara, means grain. Kanada 
supposedly lived on grains picked up from the roadside. 
Or more appropriately, the word kana may mean atom; 
Kanada would then be an atom-eater, and that as the 
nickname of the founder of the system, would suggest his 
association with the atomic theory. According to the 
tradition preserved in the Buddhist writings, the name of 
the founder of the Vaisesika system was Ulüka, and the 
system has also been known as Aulukya. It has been 
speculated that the name, Ulüka or owl, was given to him 
because he worked during the day and scoured for his food 
at night. The Hindu philosophical tradition associates 
Kanada with Benaras and Gautama or Aksapāda (‘eyes in 
his feet’), the author of the Nyāya Sūtras, with Mithila. Both 
these places were influential seats of learning and many of 
the later torchbearers of the system hailed from these two 
centres. 


Structure of the text 


The Vaisesika Sūtra has 373 aphorisms divided into ten 
chapters. Each chapter has two lessons. The style of the 
sutras is quite laconic and many of the later Vaišesika 
authors found it rather difficult to understand. The 
aphorisms are very dense and this perhaps has given the 
translators and commentators room to metaphysicize. Most 
aphorisms are linked to the previous one. In certain cases 
the author first establishes his view, then presents the 
objections and finally establishes the view by disproving 
the objections. All the categories and statements are 
established in the aphorisms and not merely stated. 
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Beginning with the purpose of explaining dharma," the 
first chapter of the Vaisesika Sūtra lays down the principal 
categories. Then it goes on to enumerate the three prime 
categories — substance, attribute and action, as well as their 
common properties and differences, and so on. In the second 
lesson, the reader is introduced to the concepts of cause 
and effect, generality and specificity, and being in substance, 
attribute and action. 


The second chapter is a detailed discussion on the nature 
and mark of the nine substances — earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, time, direction, self and mind. The second lesson ends 
with a discussion on the non-eternality of sound. The third 
chapter is a detailed examination of the self and the mind. 


The description of Nature, establishment of the existence 
and eternality of atoms, and the explanation of how sensory 
perception leads to knowledge make up the first lesson of 
the fourth chapter. The second lesson consists of the 
composition and types of bodies. The fifth chapter is on 
action and the next chapter deals with the concepts of 
giving, receiving, renunciation, and seen and unseen deeds 
that produce merit. 


Attributes are enumerated in the seventh chapter. There 
is a detailed discussion in the first lesson on atomicity, the 
sizes of ether, mind, direction and time. Inherence as a 
substance is examined in the second lesson. The various 
types of cognition and negation are dealt with in the eighth 
and the ninth chapters respectively. The tenth chapter 
dwells upon the notions of pleasure and pain and a detailed 
Study of cause. Kanada’s reasserting remarks on the authori- 
tativeness of the Vedas mark the end of the Vaisesika Sūtra. 


Syncretism: the Vaisesika and the Nyaya Philosophies 
A. ALLIED SYSTEMS 


samvid eva hi bhagavati vastūpagame nah šaraņam 
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Experience is the sole criterion of our acceptance of 
the reality of external objects." 


This is the basic guiding principle of the Nyāya-Vaišesika 
materialism. We are presented a world that consists of 
individual objects called substances. These substances 
appear as the substrata of certain properties in relation of 
the container and the contained: they cannot be identical 
but must differ in essence. Essential difference between the 
substratum and its properties is the cornerstone of the 
structure of materialism. For instance, clay is the substratum 
while the pot is the manifestation of its properties, 
Substances are always the substrata but the properties 
residing in them are of various kinds. Some are stationary 
attributes, like colour, and some are transient in nature, 
like any action. Some objects in our common experience 
are so similar that they are designated by a common noun 
and have something in common to all individuals of that 
class, regarded as generality. The particular is a special 
property that differentiates one atom from another in spite 
of their being of the same class. Of these five categories, the 
last four, namely guna, karma, sādhāraņa and višesa (apart 
from substance), being properties, are found residing in the 
substrata of the substances. The relation between the 
substratum and the substance is one of connection — 
therefore a sixth category, inherence, was assumed. To these 
six categories later Nyāya-Vai$esika theorists added a 
seventh, non-existence (abhāva). 


The Vaišesika School changes much of its character once 
in contact with the followers of the Nyāya School. The need 
to present a syncretic front arose perhaps due to the 
persistent attacks of the followers of the Mimarhsa and the 
Sankhya schools. While Vaisesika gained immeasurably 
from the logic, ethics and the theory of meaning of the 
Naiyayikas, the Nyaya School used the categories of the 
realist ontology of Vaisesika to build up their system. 
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‘A system’, according to Karl H. Potter, ‘is a set of 
concepts which are interrelated so as to explain what needs 
to be explained fully, accurately and with no waste 
motion.” The methodological choices which a philosopher 
must make, would, according to Potter, include the logic to 
be availed of and the elements to be dealt with. So far as 
logic is concerned, the later Naiyayikas perfected a system 
in which every technical term had a referent. They did not 
see ontology as determined by a list of things named by 
nouns only, but also construed verbs as naming entities. 
They were not suspicious of repeatable entities such as 
universals either. 


The Vaisesika ontology, which provided the elements 
of this syncretic system, was guided by a simple dictum: 
basic elements must have no constituents. This dictum led 
the Vaisesikas to view the ultimate component out of which 
material things are produced as atomic. They viewed time, 
space, self and internal organs as elements too. They also 
admitted relations and the objects of relations into the basis 
of the system. 


The syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika system moved from 
strength to strength down the ages, more so after a regular 
string of debates began with the Buddhist tradition. These 
€ncounters resulted in a much-detailed evaluation of the 
System in the works of scholars like Vātsyāyana (Ap 450- 
500), Candramati (AD 450-500), Uddyotakara (ap 550-610), 
Jayanta Bhatta (Ap 840-900), and Udayana (Ap 1050-1100), 
but the point of reference has always remained the works 
of the pioneers: Kanada's Vaisesika Sūtra and Gautama's 
Nyāya Sūtra. 


. The two schools, Nyāya and Vaišesika, were separate 
In their origin as well as in their early course of development. 
While the Nyāya school was chiefly concerned with the 
method of debate and syllogism, the Vaišesika school 
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formulated its ontological structure on the basis of siy 
categories which have been accepted as the basis of 
materialism by the syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika school. A close 
relation between the two schools seems to have existed from 
the earliest times, hence they have been always considered 
as allied systems. 


B. DIFFERENCES 


In spite of being allied systems there are certain basic 
differences that need to be highlighted. Whereas the 
Vaisesika Sütra is a much more homogeneous work, in the 
Nyāya Sūtra two or three different streams of purposes have 
met — for instance, the treatment of debate as a practical 
art, the various types of futility and the points of an 
opponent's refutation, the polemic against various 
doctrines, etc. While the Nyaya Sütra advocates methods of 
Yoga, the Vaisesika does not do so though it defines Yoga 
(5.2.16). While the former gives an extremely perceptive 
definition of perceptual knowledge, the latter considers it 
to be produced by the close proximity of the self, the senses 
and the objects of sensory perception. Inference is classified 
into three — inference of an unperceived effect from a 
perceived cause, inference of an unperceived cause from à 
perceived effect and inference based on non-causal 
uniformity (inference, as a category, remains undefined in 
the Nyāya Sūtra). The Vaisesika on the other hand does not 
classify but gives only particular types or instances. While 
the Vaisesika Sūtra does not consider sound as proof 
separately but admits the validity of the Vedas (which is 
itself a manifestation of sounds), the Nyāya Sūtra considers 
the proof of sound as not only applicable to the Vedas but 
also the testimony of any trustworthy person — the seers, 
the royalty, outsiders, etc. The Naiyayikas propound othet 
proofs too but the Vaisesikas do not seem to know of them. 
Nyāya Sütra claims that non-existence can be directly 
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erceived. Vaisesika Sūtra on the other hand holds that 
erception of non-existence is through the perception of 
the locus to which it refers. The Nyaya philosophy says 
nothing about the six categories, while the Vaisesika 
philosophy is based on them. Nyaya proves the materiality 
" senses and attempts to prove the existence of God, while 
Vaisesika merely touches upon the materiality of senses 
briefly and does not even mention God. The concept of 
atoms is dealt with explicitly in the Vaisesika Sütra, while 
Nyaya briefly touches upon the topic. Salvation is referred 
to as liberation in the Nyaya Sütra and is the cessation of 
pain, while Vaisesika Sütra refers to it as the unsurpassed 
state — the permanent cessation of connection with the 
body. 


Vai$esika and Pürva-Mimarsa: Relations 


The Vaisesika Sütra begins with the statement that its 
objective is to elaborate on dharma. This is also the express 
purpose of Jaimini in the Mrmürisá Sūtra. A comparative 
study of the first three aphorisms would be as follows: 


athato dharma jijūāsā | 
Now, then we will enquire into dharma. 
— Jaimini 

athato dharma vyākhyāsyāmat | 
Now, then, we will explain dharma. 

— Kanada 
codanālatho artho dharmah | 
That which is prescribed by the Vedas is dharma. 


— Jaimini 


yato’bhyudaya nihšreyasa siddhih sa dharmaļ | 


| ——————A 
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That from which an elevation and an unsurpassed 
state is attained, is dharma. — Kanada 


tasya nimittaparistih | 


Examination is the proof of that (dharma). 
— Jaimini 


tadvacanüd āmnāyasya prāmāņyam | 


Authoritativeness belongs to the Vedas because it is 
a declaration of that (dharma). — Kaņāda 


Many scholars refer to these striking similarities in the 
openings of the two texts as the basis for their argument 
that Vaisesika may have been an old school of Mīmārnsā. 
They say there is not the slightest trace of the structure of 
realist metaphysics as distinguished from epistemology in 
Mīmārnnsā. So, to challenge idealism, by the side of many 
sciences that were subsidiary to the science of sacrifice, there 
was formulated within the fold of Pūrva-Mīmāmsā school, 
a system of realistic categories. For, the Parva-Mimarhsakas 
say that otherwise the disjunction between the first three 
aphorisms and the description of categories in the fourth 
aphorism is unexplainable. They say: 


dharmam vyakhyatu kamasya satpadarthopa- 
varnanam himavad gantukamasya sāgara 
gamanopanam | 


For one who intends to expound dharma, the 
description of the six categories is like an attempt of 
one, who intending to go to the Himalayas, directs 
his step to the sea.'^ 


Some of the main points in which Mimarhsa differs from 
the syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika system are — (a) self-validity 
of the Vedas; (b) eternality of the Vedas; (c) disbelief in any 
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creator OT God; (d) eternality of sound; (e) direct perception 
of the self in the notion of the ego. Of these the first and 
second points do not form any subject of discussion in the 
Vaisesika Sūtra. As no God is mentioned and as the unseen 
is based on the authority of the Vedas, Vaisesika Sūtra has 
no conflict with the Mimamsa Sūtra. Vai$esika has no 
conflict with the Mimarhsa in the third point too. As far as 
the direct perception of the self in the notion of the ego is 
concerned, the tradition of the Nyāya-Vaišesika view is that 
the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as 
the seat of the attributes of pleasure and pain, etc. But the 
arguments given are that the existence of the self is first 
inferred by reason of its activity, and the existence of 
pleasure, pain, etc. (3.2.4). In 3.2.6-7 this is challenged, 
saying that no certainty can be arrived at since we cannot 
distinguish between the perception of this activity by the 
self or by the body. In 3.2.8 it is suggested that the existence 
of the soul should be accepted on the authority of the 
scriptures. And finally in 3.2.10-18 the Vaisesika Sütra 
concludes that our feeling as ‘I’ is proof of direct perception 
of the self and need not depend on the scriptures. But these 
arguments are, one thinks, a bit far-fetched — Kaņāda's 
aphorisms are as such a cogent whole as he tries to explain 
dharma through our perception of daily and mundane 
realities. As regards the question of the eternality of sound, 
Some scholars believe that Kanada in 2.2.25-32 gives 
arguments in favour of non-eternality of sound but from 
2.2.33-37 he closes in favour of eternity of sound. This is a 
clear misreading of the text based on faulty division of the 
Sutras. If the aphorisms are read as they are presented in 
Madhvacarya’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, the arguments 
become quite clear. The two aphorisms responsible for this 
rampant misinterpretation are 2.2.36 and 37. Instead of 
eing read as: 


sandigdhah — 2.2.36 
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sati bahutve sankhyabhava samanyatah 
— 212.37 


They ought to be read as: 


sandigdhah sati bahutve — 2.2.36 
sankhyabhava samanyatah — 2.2.37 


All these arguments (for the eternal nature of sound) 
are doubtful. — 2.2.36 


(As sounds) commonly exist (as) enumerable. 
— 2.2.37 


Thus the non-eternal nature of sound is re-established. 
Moreover this is exactly the style, which Kanada follows 
(for example, also see 3.2.12-14, 3.2.15-17 and 7.2.4-6). In 
this light the sudden deviation above would clearly seem 
illogical.” So one can say that these arguments are rather 
stretched in order to accommodate the proposition that the 
Vaišesika is an old school of the Mīmāmsā. 


Nyāya-Vaišesika Literature 
There are three periods in the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature: 
(a) The period of origin (600 sc — ap 610), in which 
were written the Vaisesika Sūtra by Kanada, Nyaya 
Sūtra by Gautama, Vātsāyana's Bhāsya on Nyāya 
Sūtra, Prasastapada's Padarthadharmasamgralia, 
Gangādhara Kavirāja's Bhāradvāja Vrtti and 
Kiraņāvali. 


(b) In the period of conflict with the Diññāga school 


(AD 650 — 1200),  Kumarilabhatta wrote 
Slokavarttika, Prabhakara wrote Brhatī. 
Vācaspatimišra's Nyāyavārttikatātparyatīkā, 
Upaskara's Nyāyasūcinibandha, Jayanta's 


Nyayamafijart, Bhāsarvajīa's Nyāyasāra, Udayana’s 
Laksaņāvalī, Nyāyakusumāūjalī, Nyāyaparišista, 
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Nyāyavārttikatātparyatīkāparišuddhi, Sivaditya’s 
Laksanamala and Sridhara’s Nyāyakandalī were 
written in this period. 


(c) The post-Buddhist period (after ap 1300) saw 
Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksa, Vallabhācārya's 
Nyāyalīlāvatī), Sasadhara's Nyāyasiddhāntadīpa and 
Gangeša's Tattvacintāmani. There was a decline in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika literature in the eighteenth century. 
It was not until the nineteenth century that it 
recovered as a highly technical syllogistic philosophy. 


Translator’s Note 


A few things have been kept in mind while translating the 
text. The effort has been to stay as close as possible to the 
spirit and the feel of the original sūtra. Wherever additional 
words had to be added for the benefit of syntax, they are 
placed in parentheses. Subtitles have been added to simplify 
the arguments by grouping the sūtras in cogent sections. 
Technical terms in most cases have been retained in their 
Sanskrit original and footnotes provided at the first 
occurrence of the word. In most cases the footnotes hint at 
semantic approximations and not absolutes. The translator 
accepts the sole responsibility for any fallacy in inter- 
pretation and translation of the text. 


Finally .. . 


Kanada in Vaisesika Sūtra keeps very close to material 
aspects and definitions. The text is written, keeping in mind 
the definition it coins for knowledge, as an effect like any 
Other effect and its origin or production occurring in the 
Same way as any other effect, namely, by a joint collocation 
Of intellectual and physical causes. This text is the earliest 
€xposition on physics in Indian philosophy. It has been said 
that just as Panini’s grammar is indispensable for a proper 

Nowledge of linguistic science, similarly, Kaņāda's 
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Vaisesika Sütra is indispensable for knowing the true Nature 
of categories. 
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IMA Sealy — First Chapter 


Wer lew! — First Ahnika 
pi] AIÀ um aT: n i 
athato dharmam vyākhyāsyāmak 11 U 
Now we will explain dharma.’ 
p] disguise: n wd: x 
yato'bhyudayanihšreyasasiddhih sa dharmah (2 N 
Thatis dharma (which leads to the) attainment of 


abhyudaya? and nihšreyasa". 


[3] ATG ATT 3 N 
tadvacanādāmnāyasya prāmāņyam N3 M 


That (teaching/tradition/collection) which 
explains this (dharma) is authoritative (pramāņa).” 


Enumeration of Padārthas* 


a mia ARTA ĪGA ATA uer anaes 
RANA aS AA IY A 
a uu 


l. Division. 

2. Dharma has many meanings, law, practice, custom, duty, virtue, 
moral merit, etc. Here the nearest equivalent is righteous. 

3. Be elevated, go up from one particular present state to another, 
a higher state well-being. 

4. Final emancipation. Also cf. moksa. 


m 


Valid sources of knowledge. 
6. Ontological categories. 
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dharmavisesaprasütad dravyaguņakarmasāmānyq, 
visesasamavayanan padarthanam sadharmyg 
vaidharmyabhyam tattvajūānān nihsreyasam 14 \\ 


The true knowledge of shared and differing 
properties of ontological categories, based in/ 
generated by the particular attributes of those 
padarthas — dravya,’ guna, karma,’ samanya," 
visesa'' and samavāya!? — is productive of 
nihšreyasa. 


Enumeration of the Dravyas, Guņas, Karmas 


[5] 


[6] 


gférearaecdisit aera rest STAT A sla memori d 
prthivyapastejo vayurakasam kalo digātmā mana iti 
dravyāņi 15 U 

Prthot,? apa," teja,* vāyu, ākāša,” kāla,* dik,” 
ātmā, and mana? are the dravyas. | 


BATT: GET GRAMA Gee GAMA Ras K | 

Se: GAGA FHSS Sere JT: ll 5 1 | 

rūparasagandhasparšāh samkhyàam parimanani prtha- 
i 

Substance. 

Attribute. 


Action. 
General. 


— 


Particular. 
Inherence. 
Earth. | 
Water. 

Energy, fire. 

Air. 

Ether, sky. 

Temporal co-ordinates, time. 

Spatial co-ordinates, direction, 

Self. 

Mind. 


[7] 


[8] 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25; 
26. 


B. 
28. 
29, 
30. 


00 0 —£———————ÉT 
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ktvari sariyogavibhāgau parattvā paratve buddhayah 
sukhaduhkhe icchādvesau prayatnasca gunah W6 N 


Form or colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measure, distinctiveness, conjunction, 
disjunction, paratva,” aparatva,” intellect, sukha,” 
duhkha,” desire, aversion, effort, etc.,* are the 
gunas. 


pan A n . AN [ies 
TATA TASS FART THAT HAM It 9 I 
utksepanamavaksepanamakuficanant prasaranamt 
gamanamiti karmaņi W7 W 


Movement upwards (rise), movement 
dowanwards (fall), contraction, expansion and 
movement (from one place to other) are the 
karmas. 


aN fi 


agaca sada. Ad AM amaaa 
thle Il 


sadanityam dravyavat karyam kāraņari sāmānya- 
visesavaditi dravyagunakarmanamavisesah W8 M 


Sat,” anitya,* substantive, effect, cause, samanya,” 
višesa, are peculiar to dravya, guna and karma. 


Otherness. 

Non-otherness. 

Happiness, pleasure. 

Unhappiness, sadness, pain. 

The, etc., here are considered by various commentators as 
referring to other common gunas (seven) implied in the use of ca 
— gurutva (heaviness), dravatva (fluidity), sneha (oiliness), saritskāra 
(elasticity), dharma (op. cit., 2n), adharma (demerit) and šabda (word, 
sound). Thus there are 24 gunas. 

Existent. 

Non-eternal, transitory. 

Generality. 

Particularity. 
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Vaisesika-Sūtra of Kaņūd, 


Properties of Dravya, Guņa and Karma 


[9] 


[10] 


[11] 


[12] 


[13] 


[14] 


[15] 


FR: ERER aes Doe d 
dravyagunayoh sajattyarambhakatvari sādharmyam |9 y 


Dravya and guņa generate substances of their Own 
class (which is) a common property (shared by 
them). 


FANT KERT TOTES ITOTIERA It 90 1 
dravyani dravyantaramarabhante gunāšca guna- 
ntaram W10 II 


Dravya generates dravya and Suna too (generates) 
other gunas. 

sd aed a fare N eo 1 

karma karmasadhyam na vidyate W11 1 

Karma cannot be formed by karma. 

a ed RA RU A If 11 92 11 

na dravyarit kārya kāraņari ca badhati 12 n 

And neither is dravya destroyed by its effect or 
its cause. 

FAFA TMT: 11 23 Ul 

ubhayathà gunah 13 u 


(But) gunas (are destroyed) by both (effect and 
cause). 


PATA sd e 11 
kāryavirodhi karma W14 ti 
Effect (karma's) is opposed by karma. 


RTA eame ASAT II 94 UI 


kriyagunavat samavayikaranamiti dravyalaksanam M15 W 


j 


Em — (w— 3 
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(Having) actions, guņas and (being) coinherent 
cause are the characteristics of dravya. 


FMA SATA ARTI fet TOTAAL $5, 1 
dravyāšrayyaguņavān sarhyogavibhāgesvakāraņa- 
manapeksa iti gunalaksanam 16 Wl 


[16] 


Residing in dravya, not possessing guņa, and 
(when independent) not being a cause of contact 
or disjunction are the features of guņa. 


pz] I eati ART AUT II 2 I 


ekadravyamagunam samyogavibhagesvanapeksa- 
karanamiti karmalaksanam (17 U 


(Residing at a time) in one dravya, (being) devoid 
of guna and (being) the unbiased independent 
cause of conjunction and disjunction, are the 
features of karma. 


[18] eA zd HTT STATI 9e I 
dravyagunakarmanam dravyarit kāraņarit sāmānyam (18 U 
Dravya is the common cause of dravya, guņa and 
karma. 

[19] am PT: 0 29 1 
tatha gunah W19 Il 
So is guna (too the common cause of dravya, guna 
and karma). 

[20] dap eal HA GALI 20 N 


samyogavibhagaveganam karma samānam W20 W 


Karma is the common cause of conjunction, 
disjunction and motion. 


[21] 


[22] 


[23] 


[24] 


[25] 


[26] 


[27] 


Vaisesika-Sūtra of Kanag, 


A Sai BA I 3g N 
na dravyanam karma (21 W 


Karma is not (a cause) of dravya. 


SMART I 22 II 


vyatirekāt 122 M 
(Because) it is excluded (from them). 


FAT zd A ATTA Il 33 Ul 
dravyanar dravyarit karyari sāmānyam 123 ıı 
Dravya is the common effect of dravyas. 


Teas aot rr 11 Be 11 
guņavaidharmyānna karmanam karma 1124 1 


Because of its dissimilarity from guna, karma is 
not (an effect) of karmas. 


| 
l 
i 
{ 
fern: eher: Qa i 24 II 
dvittvaprabhrtayah sankhyah prthaktvasarityoga- 
vibhāgāšca 24 U | 


(In gunas like) numbers (which are) duality 
onwards, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction (are generated by more than one 
dravya). 


TAFT BA A FETA i R 11 
asamavayatsamanyakaryam karma na vidyate 26 II 


(Due to its) asamavaya*' (in more than one dravya) 
karma is not the common effect (of several dravyas). 


GaP TA ATT i 2» 11 


samyoganam dravyam 27 | 


————— 


Non-coinherence. 
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A dravya is (the effect) of conjunctions. 


[28] SAT ETA LI RE UI 
ripanam rūpam 128 U 


A colour/ form is (the effect) of colours/forms. 


[29] TOCCATA TAT T LU R I 


gurutvaprayatnasariyoganamutksepanam 129 I 


(The guna) upward movement (is the effect) of 
heaviness, effort and contact. 


[30] GAMA TA AUT I 30 1 
samyogavibhagasca karmaņām (30 W 


Conjunction and disjunction are also? (the effect) 
of karma. 


ka € o c 
[31] BROT SAHA PARRING 3R Il 
karanasamanye  dravyakarmanam — karmakarana- 
muktam (31 U 


In (the treatment of) cause in general, karma is 
not considered to be a cause of dravya and karma. 


PASATA: SIA MEFA MATA It 
prathamo'dhyāyah prathama āhnikam samāptam ll 


Thus ends the first ahnika of the first chapter. 


32. Ca (also) here stands for motion. Conjunction, disjunction and 
motion are effects of karma (see 1.1.20). 
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lēdtu MRE - Second Āhnika 


Nature of Cause and Effect; Sāmānya and Višesa 
[32]? PROM TTS AMAT: |I ? Ul 

kārņābhāvāt karyabhavah M1 u 

In the absence of cause is the absence of effect. 


[33] a d Baa EROTA: I R 
na tu karyabhavat karanabhavah W2 N 


But in the absence of effect there is no absence of 
cause. 


[34] Ted faery afd gatera adi 
samanyam visesa iti buddhayapeksam W 3 1 


(Both) sāmānya and visesa depend upon the 
intellect. 


Generality and Specificity in Dravya Guna and 
Karma 


[35] Walsqgeta gara aaa |I il 


bhāvo'nuvrttereva hetutvat sāmānyameva |4 II 


Being/existence being the cause of continuity is 
sāmānya. 

[36] seated rcd aed sp area RATA 4 11 
dravyatvam Sunatvam karmatvam ca samanyani 
višesāšca 15 M 


Dravya, guņa and karma are both sāmānya and 
visesa. 


33. The first number in parenthesis marks the continuous number 
of the sūtra, the number following the sūtra marks the sūtra 
number of that particular ahnika. 
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[37] ARAA FARIA: i 8 ul 
anyatrantyebhyo visesebhyah W6 V 
Visesa, being (the constituent of) ultimate 
differences, exists independent (of any 


percipient). 


Definition of Satta” 
[38] aR Fal zer AT ART 9 N 
saditi yato dravyaguņakarmasu sā sattā "7 N 


By which dravya, guņa and karma appear to be 
existent, that is sattā. 


Sattā in Dravya, Guņa and Karma 

[39] eg Sac AT Ml c I 
dravyaguņakarmabhyo'rthāntarar satta V 8 Il 
Satta is different from dravya, guna, and karma. 


(40) ae Alara mH A T: UII 
guņakarmasu bhāvānna karma na gunah 19 t 


It is existent in guņa and karma so it is neither 
guņa nor karma. 


COMME LEER go N 
samanyavisesabhavena ca (10 It 


And also (because of the) non-presence of 
samanya and visesa (sattā is different from others). 


[42] RASTA Seded! 22 i 


anekadravyavattvena dravyatvamuktam (11 U 


Dravyatva”is stated by its being in many dravyas. 


34. Being, existence. 
35. Thingness. 


o 
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[43] 


[44] 


[45] 


[46] 


[47] 


[48] 


36. 
37. 


Vaisesika-Sūtra of Kanāda 
TARATA F 11 92, 1 
sdmanyavisesabhavena ca 112 W 


And also (because of the) non-presence of 
sāmānya and višesa. 


CMT ÀY HATS TOTAAL |I $3 


tatha gunesu bhavad Sunatvamuktam 13 II 
So is gunatva® stated by its being in gunas. 


TAARAT F |1 99 1 


samanyavisesabhavena ca 14 1 


And also (because of the) non-presence of 
samanya and višesa. 


PAY RIT SEHE I 9% 1 


karmasu bhāvāt karmatvamuktam 15 1 


Karmatva” is stated by its being in karmas. 


TARATA III 26 11 


sāmānyavišesābhāvena ca W 16 1 


And also (because of the) non-presence of 
samanya and visesa. 


aR RRA eStats ATE: I go 1 

saditilingavisesad visesalingabhavaccaiko bhāvah W17 1l 
Satta exists because of the non-particular mark 
of the being and the non-existence of the mark of 


visesa. 
msaa: RANEE HT Il 
prathamo'dhyayah doitiyahnikari samāptam Il 
End of first chapter — second ahnika. 


Qualityness. 
Actionness. 


| 


t 
i 


y 


| 


f&dld SAT - Second Chapter 


WIA anam - First Āhnika 


Dravyas and Their Characteristics 


[49] 


[50] 


[51] 


[52] 


[53] 


SRT qradt i g N 

rūparasaganā"asparšavatī prthivi W1 N 

(One which has) colour, taste, odour and touch 
is prthivt. 

Seea BT Kam: Kam: 11 R UI 

rūparasasparšavatya apo dravah snigdhah W2 N 
(Having) colour, taste and touch, dpa is fluid and 
smooth. 


m 
Aea |1 3 
tejorūpasparšavat W3 N 


Teja has colour and touch. 
CRA A: ll v 

sparšavān vayuh W4 U 

Vayu is touchable. 


a Sem a frd uon 
ta ākāše na vidyate 15 W 


These (guņas namely colour, taste, odour and 
touch) are not present in ākāša. 
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[54] 


[55] 


[56] 


[57] 


[58] 


[59] 


Vaisesika-Siitra of Kanada 


aiig aai carr: ATRIAL G | 


sarpirjatumadhicchistanamagnisamyogad dravatvāmg. 
dbhih sāmānyam 16 1 


Butter, lac, beeswax, in contact with fire become 
(fluid, a property) common to (them and) water, 


ZĪME ga TT de T, ACTA: ATTA o qp 
trapustsaloharajatasuvarnanamagnisamyogad | 
dravatvamadbhih sāmānyam (7 u | 


Tin, lead, iron, silver and gold, in contact with | 
fire become (fluid, a property) common to (them - 
and) water. 


fani! Sear sedare: ATA get Tet FE fei uc i 
visāņī kukudvān prāntevāladhih sasnavan iti gotve 
drstam lingam |18 W 


Horns, hump, hair at the tip of its tail, and a 
dewlap are the visible signs of a cow. 


ata ATA: ii % 1 
sparsasca vāyoļ M9 N 
(Similarly) touch (is the sign) of vāvu too. 


«Ust Geral Cal IAFL amg: i go u 

na ca drstanar sparsa ityadrstalingo vayuh (10 W 

And this touch is not of the visible (things), hence 
vayu has an invisible mark. 


HRA FAL g? l 
adravyavattvena dravyam 11 ll 


(Vayu is) a dravya for not being (inherent) in other 
dravyas. 


second Chapter — First Ahnika 81 
RATATAT SIC H RR II 


[60] 
kriyāvattvād guņattvavācca W12 I 
And by possessing kriyā** and gunas (vāyu is a 
dravya). 

(61] BRA ACAI | 92 11 
adravyatvena nityatvamuktam |13 M 
(For) not being in other dravyas (vayu) is stated 
to be nitya.” 

ez aaa Reel areca ferm uu 
vayorvayusammurcchanam nānātve lingam W14 W 
The mixing of vayu with vāyu is also the mark of 
its multiplicity. 

[63] ATB ES sequam ae fei a rer 24 1 
vayusannikarse pratyaksabhavad drstam lingam na 
vidyate 15 M 
(Since) the contact with vāyu is not perceptible 
there is no visible mark. 

[64] reat gramatu: 1 2 1 
sāmānyato drstāccāvišesah 116 N 
In the inference by general perception too (vāyu) 
is considered to be non-particular. 

[65] — eene i go 11 
tasmādāgamikam W17 W 
Thus (the being of vāyu) has been handed down 
in the tradition. 

ae 

38. Action. 
39. 


| SENE 


Eternal, regular, lasting. 
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[66] 


[67] 


[68] 


[69] 


[70] 


[72] 


Vaisesika-Sütra of Kanag, 
dan Ha caentafarert fexTH g N 
sajna karma tvasmadvisistanam lingam 18 W 


(Just as) name and karma are marks of the 
particular distinguished things (similarly vay, 
is known). 


AA Aca GSMA: 11 98 N 


pratyaksapravrttatvāt samjiakarmanah W19 W 


(Because by) perception, name and karma are 
known to have been produced. 


farsu! serae T8 RATA I 3o UI 
niskramanam pravesanamityakasasya lingam W20 t 
Exit and entry are the marks of akasa. 


Aa genera BAN: d sg UI 
tadalingameka dravyatvāt karmaņah W21 W 


These (exit and entry) cannot be the mark (since) 
karma can inhere in (only) one dravya. 


ARO I 3R UI 


karanantaranuklrptivaidharmyacca W22 W 


And also because of its (akasa) difference from 
the marks of other causes. 


aT suma: HAT: 11 33 U 
sariyogāda'bhāvah karmanah 1123 \\ 


From conjunction (results) non-existence of karm 


PRORTGAT: PRRI FE: 11 RV 

kāraņaguņapūrvakah karyaguno drstaļ 24 W 
Before the gunas of the cause, the guņas of th 
effect are seen. 
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Seco 
(731 PRAGMA eT: TATA: 11 3Y I 
kāryantarāprādurbhāvācca šabdah sparšavatama- 
gunah 25 N 


In the non-appearance of other effects too sabda'? 
is not the guna of the tangible (entities). 


[J4] BTA HaCaT RÀ A AART: 2G Ul 
paratra samavayat pratyaksatvacca nātmaguņo na 
manogunah |26 I 


(Since it, šabda, is) inherent and perceived 
elsewhere (in other dravyas) it is neither the guņa 
of ātmā nor of mana. 


[75] MIME TATU I 39 UI 
parisesallingamakasasya W27 W 


It remains that (sound) is a mark of ākāša. 


[76] AAAA AAT ARTA | ae I 


dravyatvanityatve vāyunā vyakhyayate 1128 1 


(Its) dravyatva and nityatva" is explained by vayu. 


[7] adu BNI 
tattvam bhavena W29 II 


Like being (existence) it is one. 


[76] arg faarerféste fei TTHTRT s |1 30 N 
šabdalingā visesadvisesalingabhavacca W30 1 
(Since) sabda as a mark is non-particular and due 
to the non-existence of other visesa marks (of ākāša, 
it is a unity). 
Em | 
40. Sound word. 
41, Eternity, eternal nature. 
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[79] 


Examination of the Marks of the Dravyas 


[80] 


[81] 


[82] 


[83] 


Vaisesika-Sütra of Kaņāģ, 
aaar gani a i 32 ui 
tadanuvidhānādekaprthaktvari ceti W31 U 
Thus by this order (unity) it (ākāša) is one and is 
also separate from others. 

RAASTA: saa MEA aaa 

dvitīyo'dhyāyah prathama āhnikam samāptam N 
Second Chapter — First ahnika ends here. 


fad ales - Second Ahnika 


gyae: ufa uem MAUNA ses TETN- 
FTAA 9 I 

puspavastrayoh sati sannikarse guņāntarāprādurbhāvo 
vastra gandhabhavalingam W1 Uu 


(When) flower and cloth are brought close 
together, the non-appearance of the other guna 
in the cloth is the mark of non-presence of the 
odour (in the cloth). 


Saad: Waa Rg: 11 3 UI 

vyavasthitah prthivyam gandhah N2 N 

(It is) established that odour is (the mark) of 
prthivī. 


UAT AREATA i 3 


etenosnata vyākhyātā 13 U 


By this energy is explained. 


AAA SHAT d Vd 
tejasa usņatā |14 W 
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Secon 


Energy is (the mark) of teja. 
ag aadi dol 


apsu šītatā 5 U 
Coldness is (the mark) of apa. 


[84] 


ps] SET t gea. fasta ATSTĀTI N G I 
aparasminnaparam yugapacciram ksipramiti kāla- 
lingāni W6 N 
(The idea of) “posterior” (in relation to) that 
which is posterior simultaneity, slowness and 
guickness are the marks of kāla. 


[B6] TA I AAT SIRE tt © i 
tasya dravyatvanityatve vayuna vyākhyāte |7 N 
Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vayu. 
[87] ded Waa c II 
tattvam bhavena 8 II 
Like being (existence) it is one. 
[88] Aam ACA Alar HR HTT I e 
nityesvabhāvād anityesu bhāvāt karane kalakhyeti W9 N 
(By) not being in nitya entities and being in anitya 
entities kāla is a (technical) term of the cause. 
[89] ga ga aeaa (CT I 20 Ul 
ita idamiti yatastaddisyam lingam 10 U 
"This is in this side (direction)” such a (nature 
Of) mark is of dišā. 
B0] gam AAT SAAT i 2 i 


dravyatvanityatve vayuna vyākhyāte U11 


| 
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[91] 


[92] 


[93] 


[94] 


[95] 


[96] 


Nature of Doubt 


Vaisesika-Sütra of Kanag, 


(Its) dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vāvu. 

eed FTAA I 2 I 

tattvam bhāvena W12 II 


Like being (existence) it is one. 


BAAR AATA. 23, 1 
karyavisesena nānātvam 13 M 


By (nature of its) particular effects it (dišā) is many 
(diverse). 


STEPA Yaga NĀK seres ST i v u 
ādityasarhyogād bhūtapūrvād bhavisyato bhütücca 
prācī W14 U 


(Dišā is) regarded as (in the case of) East with its 
past, present and future relation to the sun. 


erem afr START V lt 4 ul 


tathā daksina pratīcyudīcī ca W15 1 
So too is South, West and North (disi). 


Aa FTIR ARCATA u es li 
etena digantarālāni vyakhyatani W16 Ui 


By this the other divisions of dišā explained. 


AAT AAAS FATA TTS TTA GAA: i 99 I 


sāmānyapratyaksād visesdpratyaksad visesasmrtesca 
samsayah 17 W 


Perception of sāmānya, non-perception of višesa 
and memory of višesa raise doubt. 
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second 


ae «Edd tc II 
drstam ca drstavat W18 N 


97) 


(That which is) seen and seen before (are causes 
of doubt). 


ae] PRET I R 
yathādrstamayathādrstatvācca N19 I 
(That which is) perceived in a way (in the past) 
thus not perceived similarly (at present) too (is 
a cause of doubt). 


poo] Raamaa daru: d Re II 
vidyāvidyātašca sari$ayah 20 V 
Knowledge and want of knowledge too (gives 
rise to) doubt. 


Nature of Sabda 
[100] MATES A: G Begs d BV 
érotragrahanoyo'rthah sa šabdah W21 U 


That (entity) which is apprehended by hearing 
is šabda. 


[101] gedaen RATAA gm FEAT RR I 
tulyajatiyesvarthantarabhitesu visesasyobha yatha 
drstatvat 22 U 


(Doubt arises because) a particular class of sound 
is perceived in both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous things. 


[102] MARITA RR II 
ekadravyatvannadravyam (23 W 


(It) inheres in one dravya only, hence (Sabda is) 
not a dravya. 


eee 


[104] 


[105] 


[106] 


[107] 


[108] 


[109] 


Vaisesika-Sütra of Ka M. 
TÀ SERES RY I 
nāpi karmācāksusatvāt 124 n 
(It is) also not a karma since (it is) invisible. 


TRA ACIS TET: FAR: TEA 11 2 1 

guņasya sato'pavargah karmabhih sādharmyam |25 | 
(Though) its (sabda 'S) guna to end (transiency) is 
a common feature (which it shares) with karmg, 


Wt TETA, Ii RE 1 


sato lingabhavat 126 u 


The mark of sat is absent (hence šabda is non- 
eternal). 


TTT 11 Ro 1 


nityavaidharmyat N27 Il 

(It has) different dharma than the nitya (hence šabda 
is anitya, non-eternal). 

ATE FRA: 11 Re N 

anityascayam karanatah 28 1 

It is also anitya for it has a cause. 


TE PERT 3 11 
na casiddham vikārāt 129 y 


This (that šabda has a cause) is not unproved by 
change. 


ARIAT STE I 30 1 
abhivyaktau dosāt n30 n 


In manifestation (lies the) fault (thus Meaning is 
not proven; sabda is not manifested). 
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(110) arg APTS ardeat: 11. 3g I 
sariyogàd vibhāgācchabdācca šabdanis-pattih (31 N 


Conjunction, disjunction and (other) Sabdas give 
birth to šabda. 


[111] ETARA: I: |1 R I 
lingaccanityah śabdah 132 M 
Sabda is anitya too (because of) its mark. 


Pürvapaksa* 
[2] aed TA 3R I 
dvayostu pravrttyorabhavat N33 V 


(If šabda is anitya then) activities of both? would 
not exist. 


[113] AATAL 39 I 
prathamāšabdāt 134 U 
From the word prathama.™ 


[114] AFA I 34 LI 
sampratipattibhavacca 835 II 


Also from the existence of recognition (and 
memory of what has been spoken in the past). 


42. Possible arguments against what is established. 

43. Of guru and Sisya (teacher and student). If šabda is anitya the 
mode of oral teachings and similar reception would cease to 
exist. 

44. n Rgveda, 3.27.1 there are eleven reas (šlokas) mentioned of which 
the ‘first’ rcā (prathamā) is supposed to be recited thrice, thus if 
šabda were anitya this would not be possible. 


A 0 LCZ0Q0 ———S 
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Uttarapaksa* 
[115] aigu: efr RA Ua i 

samdigdhah sati bahutve 136 N 


All these arguments (for šabda nityatva) are 
doubtful. 


[116] Seana: HTHTERG: ll 39 1 
samkhyabhavah sāmānyatah 137 u 
(As sounds) commonly exist (as) enumerable. 
BAAS: RARE GATI I 
dvitiyo’dhyayah dvitiyahnikam samaptam \i 
Thus ends the second ūhnika of the second chapter. 


_ 


| | | 45. Answering the argument to reestablish the already established 
Il | statement. 


gda say - Third Chapter 


YA seh - First Ahnika 


Awareness of the Senses and Their Objects as the 
Marks of Proving the Existence of Atma 
[117] Wee Steger: t g al 
prasidhda indriyarthah W1 W 
| The objects of senses are well known. 


c. 6 oC C 00. ^ E N 


[118] — gares Reese Èg: ll 2 I 
indriyarthaprasiddhirindriyarthebhyo'rthantarasya 
hetuh W2 N 


Cognition of senses and their objects is the mark 
of the existence of something other than senses 
and their objects. 


[119] ASIA: i 3I 
so'napadešah W3 M 
That (argument which says senses is of the body) 
is invalid. 
[120] ERRATA 4 N 
karanajnanat W4 U 
(Because there is) no knowledge in cause. 


[121] ay SATA ll 
kāryesu jūānāt 15 N 


" 
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(And there would be) knowledge in effects. 
AMAT || & I 
ajūānācca |6 M 


(And) also non-knowledge (of the presence of 
consciousness in matter). 


Nature and Types of Proofs 


[123] 


[124] 


[125] 


[126] 


[127] 


Sua JRA: 11 9 gi 

anyadeva heturityanapadesah W7 U 

Another entity is the proof (of some other 
argument than the one supposed) hence (this too) 
is invalid. 

BAR CRRA: th < 

arthantaram hyarthāntarasyānapadešah (8 n 


A different entity (or mark, as an argument) for 
yet another entity (which is wholly unconnected) 
is also not valid. 


erat TETRA F ui e. 1 


samyogisamavayyekarthasamavayivirodhi ca W9 n 
The conjunct, the inherent, the coinherence in one 
thing, and the contradictory (are the types of 
proof). 


SEI FARA |1 20 1 

karya kāryāntarasya 10 11 

An effect is (the mark of the existence) of another 
effect. 


PRN YET 11 92 11 
virodhyabhütam bhūtasya 011 1 
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A non-existent contradiction is (the mark) of the 
existent. 


[128] "ET" Sees wu RRI 
bhütama bhütasya W12 N 
(That) which is, is (the mark of) that which is not. 


[i29] A gem RI 
bhüto bhūtasya 13 V 
(That) which is, is (also the mark of) that which 
has been. 


AA c 


[130] Neel 
prasiddhipūrvakatvādapadešasya 14 ll 
(These types of inferences are valid because) 
knowledge of the mark is preceded by existent 
knowledge. 


Nature and Types of Fallacious Arguments 


[131] AIRASIA: 11 fU 
aprasiddho'napadešah 15 W 
The unsubstantial is called fallacious (arguments). 


[132] sae dierum adr d 26 Il 
asan samdigdhasca'napadesali W16 V 
The unproven and the dubious are (the two 
types of) fallacious (arguments). 


[133] reum fait aenea: i v9 N 
yasmad visāņī tasmadasvah W17 M 
Because it has horns thus it is a horse (is an 
example of the former type of fallacious 
argument). 
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[134] FAR RNI creme SERETTERUER, I 2 Ji 


yasmād visāņī tasmādgaurityanaikāntikasyodā. 
haranam 1118 Wi 


Because it has horns it is a cow is an example of 
fallacy of plurality of consequents. 


Existence of Other Atmas 


[135] aAa A TATE. 28 1 


atmendriyarthasannikarsadyannispadyate tadanyat |119 || 


That (knowledge) which is proven by the 
proximity of ātmā and the object of senses is 
different (from the fallacious). 


[136] mafia a ITTY Z GA feisra 3 II 
pravrttinivrttī ca pratyagatmani drste paratra 
lingam 120 W 


Activity and inactivity is seen in ones own ñtmā, 
the mark is the same in others. 


TÄS: See, erg I 
tritiyo'dhyayah prathamahnikam samāptam M 
Third chapter's first alinika ends here. 


Rda MRT — Second Āhnika 


Mana — Its Mark and Its Being a Dravya 
[137] ARN ARAR AA ASTA a TAI ei 


atmendriyarthasannikarse jnanasya bhāvo'-bhāvašca 
manaso lingam M1 N 


(In cases of) proximity of ātmā and the objects of 
the senses, the existence and non-existence of 
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knowledge is the mark of mana. 


[138] AEA TGA PIRETA d R I 
tasya dravyatvanityatve vāyunā vyākhyāte W2 V 
Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vüyu. 


[139] SICA R RISA TAN It R I 
prayatnāyaugapadyājjūānāyaugapadyāccaikama n3 N 
(Because of) non-simultaneity of efforts and non- 
simultaneity of cognitions (it follows that) it 
(mana) is one (in every one). 


Atma — Its Mark, Arguments for and against its 

Existence 

[140] grmngrafnādtrā sitaaa tdi fraumratfd rt: Gag: 

NX NO. Cc. 

GĀRRTT TA UV Ih 
prandpananimesonmesajtoanamanogatindriyantaravikarals 
sukhaduhkhecchadvesaprayatnascatmano lingāni 14 M 
Ascent and descent (of vital airs” opening and 
closing (of eyes), motions of life and mana, effects 
of the organs of sense, sukha and duhkha, desire, 
aversion and effort are the marks of atma. 


[141] TA FAAS AAT PIRETA i 4 
tasya dravyatvanityatve vayuna vyākhyāte W5 W 
Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by vāyu. 


[142] age aff feed scam ge fet a PFT tt A 


46. There are five vital airs, namely — prana (breath / respiration), 
apāna (which descend and is released through the anus), vyūna 
(which circulates and is diffused throughout the body), samana 
(which circulates about the hand and is essential to digestion) 

and udana (one which is in the throat and rises upwards). 
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yajñadatta iti sannikarse pratyksabhavad drstarit lingari 
na vidyate M6 M 
"This is Yajfiadatta”, (in this) there is absence of 
Perception as there exists no visible marks (of 
his atma, even) in contact (of organs of sense and 
of cognition). 

[143] ANES: 11 © 11 
samanyatodrstaccavisesah 7 Uu 
Based on samanya (generalised) perception (of 
observable signs) it cannot be inferred as višesa. 

[144] deere: ll < 1 
tasmādāgamikaļ 8 M 
Thus it (the being of the atma) is proved (to exist) 
by the agama.” 

[145] Beha ARETE (1 <, 1 
ahamitišabdasya veyatirekānnāgamikam I9 II 
The word T is different (in everyone, hence) the 
agama is not the only proof. 

[146] aR genre žaautsē FATA FT Il o 1 
yadi drstamanvaksamahari devadatto'hari yajfiadatta 
iti W10 u 
If the perception ‘I am Devadatta, I am 
Yajfiadatta’ is seen (what is the need of inference?). 

[147] ge Sct fog ua g SEMA TTA FAT: | ep N 
drsta atmani linge eka eva drdhatvāt pratyaksavat 
pratyayah 811 I 

ir. MEER 

47. Traditional doctrine, anything handed down and fixed by 


tradition, the Vedas. 


[148] 


[149] 


[150] 


[151] 


[152] 


[153] 


O M—— 
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If the mark of ātmā were seen, it would be an 
assurance (for it would be) then evident as a 
precept. 


daca TSA "geb TSAI Seq: gR I 
devdatto gacchati yajfiadatto gacchatityupacara-ccharire 
pratyayah 12 W 

"Devadatta goes, Yajiiadatta goes” this could 
mean reference to the body. 


AFA: ll 23 1 
sandigdhastūpacārāh 13 N 
This application is doubtful. 


FSM TTA AAAFARTAUĪRAIA: | 9 UI 


ahamiti pratyagātmāni bhāvātparatrābhāvādarthānta- 
rapratyaksah 114 N 


The ‘T is cognised as a reference to each ātmā and 
(is a distinctive entity) not to any other, this 
difference is clearly seen. 


SATA SAITAMA EBĀR ScTHISESER: li 9 11 


devdattogacchatītyupacārādabhimānāttāvaccharīr 
pratyakso hankārah 15 1 


"Devatta goes’, this application through the self- 
conscious expression shows that it (‘I’) is 
presentative of the body. 


AGITA: li $8 II 
sandigdhastūpcārah W16 N 
This application is doubtful. 


A d ane Faecal FAT: t 99 1 
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na tu Sariravisesad yajfiadattavisnu-mitrayorjfa; y, 
visayah W17 u 
But the knowledge of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra 


does not, due to their particular bodies become 
an object. 


[154] aefūfāa „grauirarrgi egaa afara 
Frstaférd eti: t 9 1 
ahamiti mukhyayogyabhyan šabdavat vyatirekavya- 
bhicarad visesasiddhernagamikah N18 I 


The knowledge of the ‘I’, individ ually established 
by its predominant and sensible attributes does 
not depend on proof of the agama alone for it is 
affirmed like sabda (by inference too). 


[155] GAGEA ATARNATA |1 98, 1 


sukhaduļkhajūānanispattyavišesādai-kātmayam 19 II 
Due to the common origin of sukha, duhkha and 
|| VK knowledge (in all bodies) ātmā is one. 
| n [156] STENA A I 20 1 
WI vyavasthato nana W20 II 
UM (Because of) circumstances it (perception) is 
many (by special limitations as individuals). 
[157] IERRA |1 29 11 
šāstrasāmarthyācca |121 11 
And (so too) on the authority of the šāstras. 
gisa: RARA aaraa u 
trtīyo'dhyāyah dvitiyahnikam samaptam M 
MI Thus ends the second ahnika of the third chapter. 


"gu Sem - Fourth Chapter 


RA MRA - First Ahnika 


Nityata 
ASHRAM 2 N 


sadakaranavannityam W1 W 


dos] 


[159] 


[160] 


[161] 


[162] 


That (which is) eternal and uncaused is nitya. 


qe RA SRA R I 
tasya karyam lingam W2 M 


Its effect is its mark. 


BROT AAT: | 3 I 
kāraņabhāvāt karyabhavah W3 M 
(From) existence of cause is existence of effect. 


a CON 


sfera afar faa: HATTA: 11 V u 
anitya iti viśeşatah pratisedhabhavah NA U 


Anitya is the negation of existence of the visesa. 


BATT |1 4 tl 
avidyā W5 I 


(The supposition of anityatā only rises out of) 
ignorance. 


A S———— 
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Perception of Objects of Magnitude 


[163] 


[164] 


FEAR AAT KIT: i 8 i 
mahatyanekadravyavattvād rūpāccopalabdhih W6 \\ 
Perception is possible only of objects of 
magnitude (provided) they have more than one 
dravya and have colour/form. 


FAY AEK HEA EERTE TARTEA: 11 t 


satyapi dravyatve mahattve rūpasarhskārābhāvād 
vayoranupalabdhih 17 W 


Though a compound of many dravyas and being 


of substantial magnitude, vāyu is not perceptible 
because of the non-presence of colour. 


Sensory Apperception as Knowledge 


[165] 


[166] 


[167] 


IRA, SUNT SAIS: i c u 
anekadravyasamavayad rūpavišesācca — rüpopa- 
labdhih 18 \\ 


Colour is perceived only when there is a 
particular colour or there is coinherence of more 
than one dravya. 


aa CRIT sme eumeqmm | % I 

tena rasagandhasparsesu jūānari: vyākhyātam (9 1 
By this the cognition of taste, odour and touch, 
is explained. 

FPGA: |1 20 I 

tasyabhavadavyabhicarah W10 \\ 


(In case of) its (taste, smell and touch) non- 
existence there will be no deviation. 


168] 


[169] 


[170] 


[171] 
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dear: RATA quad GAANA gammā FA U 
siamang NAT I1 22 nu 

sankhyah parimanani prthakatvam samyogavibhagau 
paratvāparatve karma ca rūpidravyasamavāyā- 
ccāksusāņi 11 M 

(The guņas) number, measure, separateness, 
conjunction, disjunction, otherness, non- 
otherness, and karma are visible to the eye (only 
if they) possess colour. 


aeda 11 92 I 

arūpisvacāksusāņi 112 U 

In uncoloured (things) they (the guņas 
mentioned above) are not visible to the eye. 


Uda TT a a diegi Sel SATA | 23 Il 

etena gunatve bhāve ca sarvendriyam jūānam 
vyākhyātām 113 II 

By this the existence of the guņas and the 
cognition of all the senses is explained. 


GST: RRA ATH II 
caturtho'dhāyah prathamahnikam samaptam N 


Fourth chapter — first ahnika ends here. 


Rda ales — Second Ahnika 


Nature, Composition and Types of Bodies 


GAGA: gaea Fred atiirgatara HAFA e 
tat punah — prthivyadikaryyadraoyam  trividham 
Sarirendriyavisaya samjnakam W1 N 


go Vaisesika-Sütra of Kanag, 


That again prthivi, etc., dravyas exist in three 
forms — body, sense and objects. 


[172] SART CTI RESITHCSTERGSIT, Tara A A I 2 1 


pratyaksapratyaksanam samtyogasyapratyaksatvat 
paricatmakam na vidyate N2 U 


(If) the conjunction of perceptible and 
imperceptible (dravyas) is not visible then it 
(body) is not the compound of five elements. 


[173]  TET-RISIEHITTES |! 3 II 


guņnāntarāprādurbhāvācca M3 W 


(If) other gunas are unmanifested, then too (prthor, 
| etc., other effective dravyas cannot be considered 
M as the compound of five). 


[174] ASA I g UI 


na tryatmakam (4 t 


NI Not of three elements (prthvi, apa and teja — is 
body composed). 


| [175]  smpidmmeeufafs: wi 


anusamyogastvapratisiddhah W5 \ 
(Though a) conjunction of atoms is not denied. 


[176] a anh feed amas a & ul 


tatra Sariram dvividham yonijamayonijam ca W6 M 


Of these bodies are of two types — yonija* and 
ayonija.” 


48. Uterine — of mammals and born of eggs. 
49. Non-uterine — of the first creatures, of the first men and born 
off the body, e.g., of sweat. 
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[1771 


[178] 


[179] 


[180] 


[181] 


[182] 


= ~ NS c 
Meadiaraaaheald | 9 N 
aniyatadigdešapūrvakatvāt W7 M 
(Because early ayonija bodies) have antecedents 
in indeterminate time and space. 
cc. 
FARES i € Il 
dharmavišesācca W8 U 


And (following) a particular dharma. 


STHRESTHTATeS | % ll 
samākhyābhāvācca 9 U 
Also (because) linguistic evidence have existed. 


GSA SAAT! 2e ii 

samjnaya anāditvāt 10 ll 

Since naming (or language) is without a 
beginning. 

AeA: N %% 1 

santyayonijah W11 W 

(Thus) ayonija bodies exist. 

ASHA I $3 II 

vedalingācca W12 W 


Also Vedas are the marker (proof). 


agaiseara: facram HT I 
caturtho'dhyayah dvitiyahnikam samaptam V 


Fourth chapter — second ahnika ends here. 
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FA sea Fifth Chapter 


SUA MRE — First Ahnika 


Description of Karma 


[183] ATENTAN gx au y zu 


[184] 


[185] 


[186] 


ātmasarityogaprayatnābhyāri haste karma 11 n 


The conjunction with and the effort of the ātmā 
results in the karma of the hand. 


cT radam Hes F sg 


tathā hastasariyogücca musale karma W2 \\ 


Similarly, conjunction with the hand (and its 
being heavy) results in karma in the pestle. 


SISTERS gerat efr AREER RET | i 
abhighataje musaladau karmani vyatirekāda-kāraņari 
hastasamyogah W3 n 


But, the karma (produced) in the pestle is due to 
the impact and not because of its conjunction with 
hand but otherwise (is seen even without the 
conjunction). 


TAIT EET 1 % 1 


tathatmasamyogo hastakarmaņi W4 n 


Similarly, conjunction of the ātmā (is not the cause 
of) karma in the hand. 
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[188] 


[189] 


[190] 


[191] 


[192] 


[193] 


S S 


ARTA FH ll 4 il 


abhighātānmusalasarityogāddhaste karma W5 N 


Karma in the hand is due to the impact and con- 
junction with the pestle. 


ACH SEAGATE i I 
ātmakarma hastasamyogacca N6 N 


Karma of ātmā is also due to conjunction with the 
hand and (motion). 


Gav MA TSCA TALI 9 I 
samyogabhave gurutvat patanam W7 \\ 


In the non-presence of contact (the pestle) falls 
due to its heaviness. 


Jaama A TALI < il 


nodanavisesabhavannordhavam na tiryyagga- 
manam (8 W 


(In the) absence of a paticular impulse the 
upward or sideward movement is not possible. 


PAA AAT: US 1 


prayatnavišesānnodanavišesaļ W9 U 


From particular effort results particular impulse. 


Aea peces IC UE EET NT 
nodanavišesādudasanavišesah W10 M 

From particular impulse results the particular 
jumping (upwards). 

EAT SHH CAAT I %% I 

hastakarmana dārakakarma vyākhyātam 11 U 
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By the karma of the hand the karma of a child is 
explained. 
[194] en PARERA 11 92 1 
tatha dagdhasyavisphotane 12 n . 
(And) so too, the bursting open of a burning 
object. 
[195] amA see GA I 92 11 
yatnabhave prasuptasya calanam M13 1 
In the absence of effort sleep-walking results. 


[196] JÀ xz arg By 1 


trne karma vayusamyogat 14 Ii 


Karma in the grass is due to its contact with vāyu. 


[197]. fore ERROR RUTA i 1 


manigamanam sucyabhisarpanamadrstakaranam II15 II 
Movement of the gem (towards the thief), 
movement of the needle (towards the lodestone) 
are due to unseen causes. 

[198] gaga dans: FAI Èg: e 1 
isāvayugapat sarhyogavišesāh karmānyatve hetuh 16 i 
Inanarrow, many a time, particular conjunctions 
cause different karma. 

[199] ECTS: al care RG dites TE CIT 


nodanadadyamisoh karma tatkarmakaritacca 
samskaraduttaram tathottaramuttarafica |117 I 


From impulse (results) the arrow’s first karma the 
next from the inherent sariiskara* Which the arrow 


50. Inherent tendencies, born within. 
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gains (from the first) and so on. 


[200] GERM TSA FAN 26 N 
sariskārābhāve gurutvāt patanam W18 V 
The absence of sariskara and (the presence of) 
heaviness results in its (arrow's) fall (falling). 


GS: SATA, AAA |I 
paūcamo'dhyāyal prathamāhnikam samāptam \ 
Here ends the first āhnika of the fifth chapter. 


tu ales - Second Āhnika 
Karma in Dravyas due to Particular Impulse 
[201] ARa iiA GĒTE i utu 
nodanabhighātāt sariyuktasamyogacca prthivyam 
karma 11 N 


From the impact of impulse and united contact 
(of entities) results the karma in prthot. 


A ~ 
[202] Iga TRTA I R II 
tadvisesenadrstakaritam (2 U 
These particulars are caused by unseen causes. 


[203] stat Aa TSCA TIAA A I 
apam sariryogabhave gurutvāt patanam W3 V 
Water falls due to absence of contact and due to 
(the presence) its heaviness. 


[204] FANI! 4 I 


dravatvāt syandanam 14 M 
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[205] 


[206] 


[207] 


[208] 


[209] 


[210] 


[211] 
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Fluidity (being the nature of liquids) results in 
flow. 


EANGET t « 1 


nodayovayusariyogadarohanam N5 I 


The rays of the sun in contact with vayu (causes 
the) rise of water. 


AIGA, disi | & II 


nodanapidanat sarhyuktasarityogācca N6 |1 


(Water rises up due to) the united contact, and 
the impulse of compression. 


A A A 
RALA us I 
c 


vrksābhisarpaņamityadrstakāritam IVA 
Cirulation in tress is due to an unseen cause. 


SIE ret fad a hr: ga < N 

apam samghato vilayanam ca tejah sarityogāt 118 W 
Freezing and melting of water, too is the result 
ofits contact with teja. 


dd AESKA 8 11 


tatra visphürjathuralingam 19 II 


The mark (of the presence of teja) is the lightning 
and thunder. 


ECCE 11 go J 
vaidikari ca 110 Wi 
Also in Vedas (is it proved). 


sat Gate Rees: t 92 1 


apam sarinyogad vibhagaccastanayinoh 11 n 


[212] 


[213] 


[214] 


[215] 


[216] 
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From the conjunction and disjunction of water 
(in the form of clouds) results lightning. 


gadri crat: sp pH ETF R N 
prthivīkarmaņā  tejah karma | vüyukarma ca 
vyākhyātam W12 U 

The karma of teja and vayu are explained by the 
karma of prthivī. 

RR i Aaa Here HETIL I 83 I 
agnerürdhvajvalanarit vāyostiryyakpavanamaņūnār 
manasascadyam karmādrstakāritam 1113 U 

The upward flaming of fire, the sideward 
movement of vāyu, the first karma of atoms and 
mana are due to unseen causes. 


ZARA AAG: HA CARAT  ?V I 
hastakarmaņā manasah karma vyakhyatam W14 V 
The karma of the hand explains the karma of mana. 


ARI BIG 11 4 Uu 
atmendriyamanorthasannikarsat sukhaduhkhe 15 W 


From the conjunction of ātmā, senses, mana and 
the object result sukha and duhkha. 


qaa smened FART BET GAMMA: A: APT: U N 
tadanarambha atmasthe manasi šarīrasyā 
duhkhabhavah sah yogāh 116 V 

When mana gets situated in the atma there is 
absense of its beginning (of sukha-duhkha) then 
there is non-existence of duhkha in the body, that 
is yoga. 


[217] 


[218] 


[219] 


[220] 


[221] 


[222] 
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audduguadoratradadatam: argfratdz=iamzācu - 
FEARTA 11 vo u 
apasarpanamupasarpanamasitapitasamyogah 
karyantarasamyogascetyadrstakaritani 17 W 
The moving away and coming closer (of the 
manas to the atma), conjunctions of things eaten 
and drunk and conjunctions with all other effects, 
(all these) are done by unseen causes. 


ATA HRMIS AAT ANA: 1 96 1 
tadabhave sarityogabhavo'pradurbhavasca moksah 118 t 


When there is non-existence of this (adrsta), there 
is non-existence of conjunction and non-existence 
of manifestation that is moksa. 


tr ad e 
ARIANE ET: 11 99, Ul 


dravyagunakarmanispattivaidharmyadabhava- 
stamah W19 I 


Darkness is a non-presence being dissimilar to 
the production of dravya, guna and karma. 


AAT FTO It Ro N 
tejaso dravyantarenavaranacca W20 W 


And because of the obscuring of teja (light) by 
other dravya. 


IEIET a akaraia Pleat i ae 1 
dikkalavakasam ca kriyavadvaidharmyat niskriyani W21 U 
Disa, kala and ākāša are also opposed to action 
thus they are non-dynamic. 

Ges RIOT TOT ARETAN: |1 3R I 

etena karmāņi gunàsca vyākhyātāh W22 W 
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By this are explained karma and guna. 


5 OS 


[223] Afm ara: pret ATE: 1 3R N 
niskriyanam samavayah karmabhyo nisiddhah 23 U 


The coinherence of non-dynamic things is 
excluded from karma. 


[224] RTI ASAT ITU: 0 BW ll 
karanam tva'samavāyino guņāh 124 V 


(But) guņas as a cause (of karma) are non-co- 
inherent. 


cc 


[225] WetievcaReaTAT I RU II 
guņairdigvyākhyātā W25 U 
By guņa dišā is explained. 
[226] BRUT F: I 3A II 
karanena kālah W26 U 
By cause time (is explained). 


dise: facras, eure t 
paficamo'dhyáyah doitiyahnikam samāptam U 


Here ends the second āhnika of the fifth chapter. 


46H Seq — Sixth Chapter 


RA MRT - First Ahnika 


Concepts of Dana,” Pratigraha” and Tyāga” 


[227] 


[228] 


[229] 


[230] 


[231] 


51. 
52. 
53. 


gfēgai AFAN 11 eu 
buddhipūrvā vakyakrtirvede W1 W 


The statements of Vedas are created know- 
ledgeably. 


TE ETA ARRAI 2 ul 
brāhmaņe sarijfiakarma siddhilingam W2 u 


Names and gunas in the Brahmanas are the mark 
of that. 


gragat carla: 11 3 u 
budhdipūrvo dadatih W3 N 
Giving is wise. 

qu SE: wv ll 

tatha pratigrahah M4 W 
And so is receiving. 


AARC S AROS I Y II 


Giving, alms. 
Receiving. 
Renunciation. 
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[232] 


[233] 


[234] 


[235] 


[236] 


[237] 


[238] 


54. 
55; 


oo 
Q 


ātmāntaraguņānāmātmāntare kāraņatvāt «5 I 


(Because) the guna of one ātmā is not a cause with 
regard to another ātmā. 


eq Gea a faa G 

tad dustabhojane na vidyate W6 M 

That (wisdom) is not present in impure food. 
ae Arar 9 1 

dustam himsayam W7 M 


In impurity is hirisa.™ 


AU aurae anm: i < tl 
tasya samabhivyaharato doşah \\8 M 


Association with it results in dosa.” 


egg a fad RI 
tadduste na vidyate 19 N 
That is not present in the non-impure. 


Ne 


AARE RĪT: |1 go I 

punarvišiste pravrttih (10 V 

Again relation should be maintained with the 
superiors. 

GA AA at FAT Ul RT 

same hine và pravrtti (11 W 


And with (those) similar and low (in stature). 


aas SAARC: quer SAAT J 92 I 


Violence, hatred. 


Flaw, demerit. 
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etena hinasamavisistadharmikebhyah parasvadinay, 
vyākhyātam 12 1 


By this the (nature of) reception among one 
another who are of the nature of superior, similar 
and low is explained. 

[239] aa farai SANT: 1 23:11 
tatha viruddhanam tyāgah W13 u 
And apposed to this (receiving) is tyaga. 


[240] let IPT: 1 Be n 
hine pare tyagah 114 II 
Give up the low. 


[241] BA STRAT: RAPT AT tt 94 U 
same atmatyagah paratyāgo va 15 1 
For the similar give up the self or give them up. 


[242] fare AE aa I 26 N 
visiste atmatyaga iti 116 Il 
To the superior give up the self. 
TASAA: TAHT AAA |i 
sastho'dhyayah prathamahnikam samaptam M 
Thus end the first ahnika of the sixth chapter. 


Rda se - Second Āhnika 


On Seen and Unseen Deeds Which Produce Merit 
[243] GERAAI ETA AARETE I 2 N 


drstādrstaprayojanānāni drştābhāve prayojana- 
mabhyudaya W1 Wi 


[244] 


[245] 


[246] 


[247] 
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56. 
B7. 
58. 
59; 
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Actions of motives are seen or unseen, where it 
is unseen tends to abhyudaya.* 


R8 it c Ñ A - AA 
HAREAREN ll Ul 
abhisecanopavāsabrah macaryagurukulavāsavāna 
prasthayajūadānaproksaņadiūnaksatra mantrakāla- 
niyamascadrstaya |2 U 
Fasting, continence, residence in the gurukula,” 
life in the forest, giving, oblation, knowing the 
digas and the constellations, incantation of sacred 
texts and following the seasons and observances 
of religion conduce to invisible result. 


Activities of Anupadha® that Produce Merit 


ARTA AGT | 2 N 
caturasramyamupdha anupadhāšca W3 W 

The duties of the four āšramas” of life are rooted 
in anupadhā and upadhā. 


WAST TSAS i 9 N 

bhāvadosa upadhā'doso'nupadhā W4 N 

Deficiency of faith is an upadhā and non- 
deficiency is an anupadhā. 


A € Nn n. c 
TERASI AAA ERI IL UI 
yadistarüparasagandhasparsari proksitamabhyuksita- 
ficatacchuci W5 M 


Exaltation. 

Teacher's āšrama (home). 
Fidelity. 

Brahmacarya (the bachelor student), grhastha (familyman), 
vānaprastha (forest dwelling) and sanyasa (becoming a mendicant). 
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That which is of the prescribed colour, taste, 
odour and touch, which is oblated upon and 
sprinkled with water is pure. 


[248] aaa Braise: g ui 
ašucīti Sucipratisedhah W6 N 
Impurity is the negation of purity. 
[249] STIR I S II 
arthantarafica W7 N 
Different from the prescribed object (too is 
impure). 
[250] Sade gil fed aaa < ti 


ayatasya — sucibhojanadabhyudayo na — vidyate 
niyamabhavat W8 N 


Even partaking pure food without following the 
prescriptions will result in absence of abhyudaya. 


[251] eid asana FAR II g II 
vidyate vā rthāntaratvāt yamasya W9 t 


Or it occurs because restraint means something 
else. 


[252] SaN ITALII 20 I 
asati cābhāvāt W10 t 
There is non-existence where it is not. 


[253] GATT: I 22 11 
sukhād ragah W11 W 
From pleasure arises desire. 


[254] 


[255] 


[256] 


[257] 


[258] 


[259] 
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AAacaresd II gR Il 
tanmayatvacca 12 W 
Also through that being engrained. 


seed W eau 
adrstacca |13 ll 


Due to the unseen. 


AARAA i %4 1 
jātivišesācca W14 N 


Also due to particularity Of natures. 


cd ec c c A 
THETA! JATIA: |1 %4 Il 
icchadvesapürvika dharmadharma-praorttih (15 N 
Due to desire or aversion man performs dharma 
or adharma. 


da dati PAT: i 96 u 

tat saiiyogo vibhāgah 116 N 

By these are conjunction and disjunction 
(explained). 


SqmeHepH Alay SARA: | %9 il 
ātmakarmasu mokso vyākhyātah 17 U 


Moksa is explained as being dependent on the 
karma of the ātmā. 


KISKA: dies AAAI 
sastho'dhyayah dvittyahnikam samāptam U 


Sixth chapter second āhnika ends here. 


TH Seq - Seventh Chapter 


Tay MÈT - First Āhnika 


Nitya and Anitya Gunas 


[260] 


[261] 


[262] 


[263] 


[264] 


SHA TM: 11? ul 
uktà gunah W1 W 
Gunas have been stated. 


ATSC RTE reete |2 
prthivyādirūparasagandhasparšā dravyanityat- 
vādanityāšca N2 II 

The colour, taste, odour and touch of prthivī, etc., 
are anitya (since they are) anitya dravyas. 


Uda AAY ga! 3 ti 

etena nityesu nityatvamuktam (3 W 

By this is said the nityatva in nitya things. 
Smeg cate ara I eat seas LI voi 

apsu tejasi vayau ca nityā dravyanityatvāt \\4 V 


They (the guņas) are nitya in ap, teja and vāyu as 
they (the dravyas) are nitya. 


oN A 


SCA AAAA Y il 


anityesvanityà dravyānityatvāt |5 LI 


In things anitya they (the gunas) are anitya as the 
dravyas are anitya. 
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[265] 


[266] 


FORIR: RIETI TERS: |1 & | 

karanagunapürcakah prthivyam pakjah 16 N 

The change of guņas produced by heat in prthivt 
has its beginning in the cause. 


GAITA. 9 I 
ekadravyatvāt W7 M 
(Because there is) one dravya only. 


Anutva® and Mahattva’! 


[267] 


[268] 


[269} 


[270] 


ASAT AGS FAA PIRETA d < 
anormahatascopaladhyanupalabdhi nitye vyākhyāte \\8 N 


The perception and non-perception of aņu and 
mahat has been explained to be nitya. 


AREA || S 


karanabahutvacca W9 U 


In conseguence of plurality too (mahat is 
produced). 


he T esi A 
aA ATAT ii 2o ii 
ato viparītamaņu W10 t 


Its opposite is an anu. 


an A aN aN 
AY] neigia ARAL aream, [ARTHAS i 22 0 
anu mahaditi tasmin visesabhavat visesabhavacca 11 W 
The notions of greater and smaller size are said 


to be relative on the existence or non-existence 
of visesa. 


Atomicity. 
Magnitude. 
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[271] 


[272] 


[273] 


[274] 


[275] 


[276] 


[277] 


[278] 
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THA ? II 
ekakālatvāt W12 WM 


(Because there is) one time. 


EETA I 2 Ul 
drstāntācca W13 Ni 
Examples too can be given. 


HUIS TIA TAS ATA: ALPACA: 1 BY I 
aņutvamahattvayoraņutvamahattvā'bhāvah karmaguna- 
irvyakhyatah W14 U 


The non-existence of anutva and mahattva in anutva 
and mahattva is explained in karma and guna. 


FAN: FAA WOES TOT CREMA: 11 24 
karmabhih karmāņi gunaisca guna vyakhyatah 15 | 


By karmas karma and by gunas guna has been 
explained. 


STARTI BAO SARA: |1 95 Ui 
anutvamahattvabhyam karmagunasca vyakhyatah 116 | 


And also by anutva and mahattva karma and guna 
are explained. 


dc deiae TINEA |1 e d 

etena dirghatvahrasvatve vyākhyāte 17 W 

By this the notions of length and shortness are 
explained. 

ARS AT 11 9e u 

anitye'nityam 118 Il 

In anitya (dravyas) these (four categories) are anitya. 


AA frega R 


[280] 


[281] 


[282] 


[283] 


[284] 
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nitye nityam 119 W 
In nitya (dravyas, these notions are) nitya. 


fred afines Re I 
nityam parimandalam W20 W 
The roundness (of atom) is nitya. 


SHAT d EMTALA 2 I 
avidya ca vidyalingam N21 1 
Ignorance is also the marker of knowledge. 


Size of Akasa, Mana, Disa and Kāla 


PRATHER ATCAT N 3R I 
vibhāvānmahānākašastathā cātmā W22 N 


Ākāša and ātmā by merit of their size are called 
pervasive. 


ASMA: I 83 I 
tadabhavadanumanah 23 N 


In (consequence of) non-presence of that 
(pervasiveness) mana is small. 


Ne 


TATAE |1 39 1 
guņairdigvyākhyātā W24 U 
By gunas, dišā is explained. 


SERI FIG: | RA UI 
karane kālah 25 N 
By cause (is explained) kala. 
TASAA: TATE TAIT It 
saptamo'dhyayah prathamāhnikam samaptam W 


Seventh chapter first āhnika ends thus. 


|| = 14 
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lēdta MT — Second Ahnika 


Ekatva^ and Prthaktva* 
[285] ENER aR 1 2 I 
rūparasagandhasparšavyatirekādarthāntaramekatvam W1 i 


(By being) distinct from colour, taste, odour and 
touch, ekatva is a different entity. 


[286] aM Fa Il 2 II 
tathā prthaktvam W2 N 
Similarly, prthaktva. 


[287] RAR ARE RK supere cama ART: I 3 


ekatvaikaprthaktvayorekatvaikaprthaktvabhavo' - 
nutvamahattvabhyan vyākhyātah \\3 N 


The non-existence of ekatva and prthaktva in ekatva 
and prthaktva is explained by anutva and mahattva. 


[288] ELIIT diae a ea N y u 
nihsankhyatvatkarmagunanam  sarvaikatvant na 
vidyate 4 Il 


Ekatva does not exist in all things for karma and 
guna are non-numbered. 


[289] Wed aq 4 
bhrantam tat W5 tu 
That (notion) is wrong. 


[290] FRAM, Ag s fad ut su 
ekatvabhavad bhaktistu na vidyate 6 NM 


62. Unity, similarity. 
63. Distinctiveness, separateness, duality. 
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In non-existence of ekatva secondariness does not 
exist. 

e MN sS N br 

[291] ATIRAU APEC TĀ 1 9 It 


kāryakāraņayorekatvaikaprthaktvābhāvādekatvaika- 
prthaktvam na vidyate \\7 M 


Of cause and effect there is no ekatva and prthaktva 
in consequence of the non-existence of ekatva and 
prthaktva. 


A - c 
[292] RAIN 
etadanityayorvyakhyatam W8 V 


This is explained in relation to the anitya (cause 
and effect). 


Conjunction and Disjunction 
[293] Saad: Sea: GaP: 11 


anyatarakarmajah ubhayakarmajal samyogasca- 
saniyogah 19 W 


A conjunct is produced by the karma of one of 
the two, by the karma of both or by conjunction. 
[294] da FAT eme: i Yo II 


etena vibhāgo vyakhyatah 110 U 


— 


By this disjunction is explained. 


[295] HAREA: darin arats urea eame SATA: i 99 I 
samyogavibhagayoh sariyogavibhagabhavo’ ņutva 
mahattvābhyātit vyākhyātah 111 W 


The non-existence of conjunction and disjunction 
in conjunction and disjunction is explamed by 
anutva and mahattva. 
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[296] FAR: Fai gore Gon: soa TARA 1 2 1 | 


| 

| 
I karmabhih karmāņi gunaišca gunah anutvamahattva- | 
bhyamiti W12 W 


Karmas in karma and gunas in guna is explained 
| (earlier) by aņutva and mahattva. 
| 
| [297] RETTA FERT: eaten a RA 11 92 1 


| 
| | yutasiddhayabhavat — karyakaranayoh — sarinyoga- 
vibhagau na vidyete W13 W 


There is neither conjunction or disjunction in 
| cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently. 


n [298] TATA I 29 II 

TUM guņatvāt |14 I 

| | As it is a guna. 

MI [299] s fred 11 94 11 
guno'pi vibhāvyate W15 1 


Guna is also implied. 


[300] Airaa 11 9% 11 
niskriyatvāt 116 W 


o o 


| As there is no action (thus no conjunction or 
| | disjunction). 


[301] ald «media s sama e 


| 
| 
asati nāstīti ca prayogyat W17 I 


Also the expression of ‘it is not’ is used (in case 
of the non-existent). 


[302] iA i e N 
| 


| šabdārthavasambandhau 1118 I 
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[303] 


[304] 


(Thus) the šabda and its meaning is without 
connection. 


JARA averg eara RATA t 29 I 

saimyogino daņdāt samavayino visesacca (19 M 
(Cognition of) that which is a conjunction (results 
from the knowledge of the conjunct, for example) 
contact with a staff (and cognition of that) which 
possesses co-inhesion from the particular. 


START: TA: |1. Ro I 
samayikah $abdarthapratyayah (20 M 


Relation between the sabda and its meaning is 
significatory. 


Otherness and Non-Otherness 


[305] 


[306] 


[307] 


Ga [rese TE AAR APSR A KASTI |1 RY It 
ekadikkabhyamekakalabhyam sannikrstavipra- 


krstabhyam paramaparaūīca W21 W 


Otherness and non-otherness is (explained) by 
nearness and farness of objects residing in the 
same place at the same time. 


FRANCA SUITS Il RR Il 

kāraņaparatvāt kāraņāparatvācca |22 N 

From the closeness of cause otherness and from 
the farness of cause non-otherness (results). 
KAT: ANSI TAS canet ARCATA: t 83 I 


paratvaparatvayoh pratvāparatvābhāvo - 
nutvamahattvabhyam vyakhyatah 122 N 


The non-existence of otherness and non- 
otherness in otherness and non-otherness is 
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explained by anutva and mahattva. 


APT: BANU 11 BW u 
karmabhih karmāņi 24 W 
(As) karmas is karma (is said earlier). 


TERT: t 34 1 
gunairgunah |125 U 


(As) gunas in guna (has been explained in relation 
to anutva and mahattva). 


Samavayah as a Dravya 
[310] RAAR ga: HAART: E MARTU: 11 36 II 
ihedamiti yatah karyakaranayoh sa samavayah 126 \\ 


Samavaya is that by the virtue of which cause and 
effect may be said to be in one another. 


LACH ITAMATN Al SAAT: i VS ul 

dravyatvagunatvapratisedho bhāvena vyākhyātah 127 I 

The negation of the essence of dravyatva and 

guņatva is explained by (its) existence. 

aed FTAA 11 Re UI 

tattvam bhāvena 1128 M 

Its truth is (explained by) existence. 

TASAA: BANERA AAA u 

saptamo'dhyāyah dvitīyāhnikam samāptam M 

Seventh chapter second āhnika ends here. 


IH seq - Eighth Chapter 


UH MRA — First Āhnika 
Examination of Cognition 
[313] ZAY gm ARTA ? N 
dravyesu jianam vyākhyātam W1 V 


Cognition was explained in (chapter of) dravyas. 


[314] MET AARAA |I R I 
tatrātmā manašcāpratyakse W2 M 


In them ātnmā and mana are not visible. 


jūānanirdeše jūānanispattividhiruktah 13 W 
The mode of origin of cognition has been stated 
in the enunciation of cognition. 


e A A P ond 
[316] Wg WB ATi ROTI YI 
guņakarmasu sannikrstesu jūānanispatterdravyan 
i kāraņam 4 U 
Cognition of guņas and karmas in close contact 
| (with the sense-organs) should be considered as 
i caused by dravya. 


[317] amaA amaaa ATA STAAL 4 I 


sāmānyavišegesu sāmānyaviśeşābhāvāt tataeva 
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[318] 


[319] 


[320] 


[321] 


[322] 
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As samanya and visesa do not exist in sāmānya and 
visesa thus their cognition. 


START TETRA Ii & ll 


samünyavisesapeksai dravyaguna-karmasu 16 N 


(Cognition of) dravya, guna and karma 
presupposes the sāmānya and the visesa. 


ZÀ FRSA I 9 II 
dravye dravyagunakarmapeksam W7 U 


In dravya (cognition) presupposes dravya, guna 
and karma. 


TIEF Toa S TT, Jnd «t R 1 < J 
gunakarmasu guņakarmā bhāvād gunakarmapeksam na 
vidyate 18 M 


As guņa and karma do not exist in guņa and karma 
there is no (cognitive) presupposition of guna and 
karma. 


CHa: SAA gému zdd Ta: a GA SNOT D 9 I 
samavayinah švaityācchvaitya buddhesca svete buddhih 
te ete karyakaranabhüte W9 W 

If an entity is white which is in contact with 
samavaya and due to the knowledge of whiteness 
cognition arises in the white entity, the two 
(being and arising of cognition) stand in relation 
of cause and effect. 


FATARMATERM: 1 qo I 


dravyesvanitaretakaranah 110 N 


(Cognition arising in various) dravyas are not 
causes Of one another. 
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[323] SRONSAPTG SRO Teens ghi wa a AFN- 
arg. i 22 11 
kāraņā'yaugapadyāt kāraņākramācca ghatapatādi 
buddhinam kramo na hetphalabhāvāt 11 W 


The non-simultaneous coming into being of 
cause and the causes being seguential in nature 
give rise to in the seguence of cognition of pot, 
cloth, etc., not just as (direct) result of a cause. 


SAIS: SAT eA GAITA I 
astamo'dhyāyah prathamahnikam samāptam N 
Thus ends the first ahnika of the eighth chapter. 


lēdta ales - Second Ahnika 
Types of Jñāna“ 


[324] Saag cao d Remtes] i 9 N 
ayamesa tvaya krtam bhojayainamitibuddhya- 
peksam M1 N 


This is, that is, you did it, feed him such 
i (cognition is a resultant of) different intellects. 


O B235 ATT R I 
drstesu bhāvādadrstešvabhāvāt W2 MW 
| (Such expressions) exist in references to objects 


seen and not in objects unseen. 


[326] smi zd Rea l i 


artha iti dravyagunakarmasu. 


64. Cognition, knowledge. 
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| . 
| The term artha® applies to dravya, guna and karma. 
| PEES 
| [327] ZAY Sacred TE It vu 
| | dravyesu paūcātmakatvari pratisiddham (4 W 

In dravya identity with five elements was denied. 


| [328] EIT GA STRA Al: 14 N 
i bhūyastvād gandhavattvācca prthivī gandhajūāne 
| y 8 i p 8 ] 
| | prakrtih W5 N 

Being plural and having odour prthvi is the 
| (material cause for the) cognition of odour (by 
| the nose). 


| [329] GAMER EE AS RATA ll & I 

| | tathāpastejovāyušca rasarūpasparšajūāne visesat 16 Il 

I Similarly, apa, teja and vayu are the material | 
| causes of the organs of taste sight and touch. | 


ASAA: fada MATI 
| astamo'dhyāyah dvittyahnikam samāptam W 
Thus ends the second āhnika of the eighth chapter. 


44H stay — Ninth Chapter 


RA anas — First Āhnika 


Types of No-Existence and Their Perception 


[330] 


[331] 


[332] 


[333] 


66. 
67. 
68. 


Pran praa STAT APTS I 2 1 
kriyāguņavyavadešā'bhāvāt prāga'sat \\1 1 


In the absence of the interaction of kriya and 
gunas, before coming into being (an effect is said 
to be) non-existent. 


SES I 3 II 
sadasat M2 II 
Existent (becomes) non-existent.” 


aaa: EANA ATTAR. 3 


asatah kriyagunavyapadesabhavadarthantaram N3 U 


In the absence of interaction of kriyā and guna it 
(existence) is distinct from non-existence. 


CTA Il % UI 


saccāsat M4 II 


Existent also (is) non-existent. 


Definition of prāgabhāva. 
Definition of dhvarisabhava. 


Definition of anyonyabhava. 
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[334] 


[335] 


[336] 


[337] 


[338] 


[339] 


69. 
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edregauaaedend tt 4 il 


yaccānyadasadatastadasat W5 U 


And that which is different (from both existence 
and non-existence) is a non-existence (which will 
never be in existence).” 


HAA AAAAAATAT A ACA AAT G At 


asaditi bhiitapratyaksabhavat bhūtasmrtervirodhi- 
pratyaksavat W6 II 


Perception of a non-existent thing may also result 
from non-existence of a past perception and a 
memory of the past, like the perception of an 
opposing object. 

TASH MANARA I © I 

tathā'bhāve bhāvapratyaksatvācca W7 M 


Likewise too from perception of existence is non- 
existence. 


ARTS ĪRU ARETE I < I 
etenüghato'gaurdharmasca vyakhyatah 8 W 


Hereby the non-pot, non-cow and adharma is 
explained. 


sd ARII S I 

abhūtari: ndastityanarthantaram (9 U 

There is no difference of meaning between that 
which has not been and that which is not. 

Arita GF afa Fal Tees Seem] Ata: | go N 

nasti ghatogehe iti sato ghatasya gehasamsarga 
pratisedhah W10 W 


Definition of atyantabhava. 
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There is no pot in the house in a negation of 
connection between an existent water-pot and the 
house. 


Perception of Self and Other Substances 


AAPA ATA: GAN ATTIC TATA g? I 


ātmanyātmamanasoh sariyogavisesadatma pratya- 
ksam W11 W 


Perceptual knowledge of ātmā is made possible 
by a particular conjunction between the ātmā and 
the mana. 


AM KET TAAL | 2 i 


tathā dravyāntaresu pratyaksam 112 W 
Like perception of the different dravyas. 


samda: BOM SUHESHHICTEdNE || 92 1 
asamahitantah karana upasahrtasamādhya- 
stesafica (13 IM 


In those whose mana is not always meditative 
and in those whose samadhi” is consummated 
there is the perception of ātmā. 


Ad SAAT |1 99. I 


tat samavayatkarmagunesu |14 U 


(They also perceive) karma and guņa from the 
coinherence of things. 


ATARI 11 94 I 


atmasamavayadatmagunesu |15 M 


Ātmā being in a form of co-inherence there is also 
perception of the guņa of ātmā. 


A state of concentration and contemplation induced by meditation. 
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TASAA: PTA SATA II 
navamo'dhyayah prathamāhnikam samāptam M 


The first āhnika of ninth chapter ends here. 


fda Alt - Second Ahnika 


Examination of Anumāna”' 


[345] 


[346] 


[347] 


[348] 


[349] 


74. 


aed sr RTI ait RĪKI arena Ata ST V 2 1 
asyedam karyam karanam samyogi virodhi samavüyi 
ceti laingikam W1 M 


Anything connected with any other thing as 
effect, cause, in contact, as contrary or as 
inseparably connected will serve as a mark. 


Bead FASO AA Hal 11 Ui 
asyedam karyakaranasambandhascavayavad bhavati N2 U 


That this is associated to this and the cause and 
effect are connected such is known by examples. 


Uda Bed RETI d 311 
etena Sabdam vyākhyātam (3 N 


By this is šabda explained. 
SARIS sui RUTA g 


heturapadesolinga  pramāņani  karaņamityana- 
rthantaram 4 W 


There is no difference of meaning in argument, 
reason, mark, evidence and instrument. 


eae Teas 4 Ui 


Inferential cognition. 
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asyedamiti buddhyapeksitatvāt W5 \\ 


(Because) they are implicated in the notion of 
belonging to that (sabda). 


Examination of Smrti” 


[350] 


[351] 


[352] 


[353] 


* A . n 
ACHAT: GAA GEERT SATA: ll & 1 
ātmamanasoļ sariyogavisesat samskaracca smrtih \\6 \\ 


Smrti results from the particular conjunction of 
the ātmā with the mana and from saritskāra.” 


TAT HT: Il 9 gg 
tathā svapnah W7 U 


So too, dreams (result from conjunction of atma 
and mana). 


CIA aA I < i 
svapnāntikam |8 lI 
So too, consciousness in dreams. 


FAT |1 % LI 
dharmācca 19 U 
And also from dharma. 


Enumeration of Avidya" 


[354] 


yo 
73, 


Faa GEERT far i 20 t 
indriyadosāt samskaradosácca' vidya W10 Ii 
Ignorance results from the dosa of the organs of 


Memory. 
Subliminal impression that fluctuations of the citta (which is one 
of the three of the cognizing apparatus) leaves on it. Other 
meaning, cf. note 44. 
Ignorance, nescience. 
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sense and from the dosa of sariskara. 


[355]  d« GETAN 29 I 
tad dustajfianam W11 M 


That (avidyā) is imperfect cognition. 


[356] agë far 220 
adustam vidya W12 M 
Free from imperfection is knowledge. 


[357] md ecalaos SARA: 11 23.1 
arsam siddhadaršanaūca dharmebhyah W13 t 


Knowledge of seers and the perfect vision results 
from dharma. 


AAS: RANEE AAA It 
navamo'dhyāyah dvitiyahnikam samāptam \\ 
Here ends the second ahnika of the ninth chapter. 


Gala 9T - Tenth Chapter 


WA M — First Ahnika 


Examination of Sukha and Duhkha 


[358] 


[359] 


[360] 


[361] 


IEKARO, fares fir: GS a gare: N 9 Il 
istanistakaranavisesad virodhācca mithah sukha 
duhkhayorarthāntarabhāvah W1 U 


Due to the difference between desirable and 
undesirable causes and by opposition sukha and 
duhkha are different in their being. 


TATA 1 R I 


sarisayanirnayantarabhavascajfanantaratve W2 U 


By their non-inclusion of doubt and assurance 
they are different from cognition. 


MATI: saei THT 3 I 

tayornispattih pratyaksalaingikabhyam W3 W 

The production of them (doubt and assurance) 
is by means of perception and inference. 


area 11 vu 
abhüdiyapi W4 U 


The notion of the past too (is a difference between 
the cognition of sukha and duhkha. 
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[362] Ald * Bega 4 II 
sati ca karyadarsanat \\5 Wi 


And the effect (of such cognition) is not always | 
observed. | 


[363]  TmRIHHSTEFERUTI-SNS ZEATE; I 
ekarthasamavayikaranantaresu drstavāt W6 1l 


(Because sukha and duhkha) and observed to 
coinhere with the same object. 


[364] RA GMA RR: quens anit ARAARA: 11 i 
ekadese ityekasmin Sirah prsthamudaram marmani 
tadvisesastadvisesebhyah W7 W 
The head, the back, the stomach and the vitals 
are in one (body) but their particularity results 
from the particularity (of their causes). 


ARTEMIS LATA: STATS SATA I 
dasamo'dhyayah prathamahnikam samaptam II 
Here ends the first āhnika of the tenth chapter. 


Rda ales — Second Ahnika 


Examination of Cause 
[365] ARON aed ARAL 2 N 
kāraņamiti dravye karyasamavayat W1 11 


That it is a cause, (this position) with regard to 
dravya (rerults) from the co-inherence of effects. 


[366] Sane ar | 3 II 


samyogad va W2 N 


Or from conjunction. 


[367] 


[368] 


[369] 


[370] 


[371] 


[372] 
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ARG GAA HAUT 11 2 N 
karane samavayat karmāņi \\3 N 


Co-inherence in cause results in (non- 
coinherence in) karma. 


A SY PROTA VU 
tathā ripe karnaikarthasamavayacca (4 W 


Similarly colour (results from) co-inherence of 
the cause in the object. 


RURAL WERT: FEET d Y 
karanasamavayat samyogah patasya W5 V 


Conjunction of cloth due to the co-inherence of 
cause (is a non-coinherent cause). 


SSRUTSRUTRHHATATe II & Il 


karanakaranasamavayacca N6 Uu 


Causation of contact also results from the co- 
inherence of cause in cause. 


+ S4 
dg9aaamamamgI mazi ara ll J 
sarinyuktasamavayadagnervaisesikam W7 M 


(Because of) conjunct co-inherence there is a 
special feature of fire (heat). 


Authoritativeness of the Vedas 


ggrai ALĀ gura ATATA I cU 

drstānāri: drstaprayojananam drstabhave prayogo’- 
bhudayāya W8 W 

Observances (according to the injunction of the 
scriptures) and those (karmas) that are seen since 
they have no visible effects are the cause of 
prosperity. 


[373] 
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TEAST TATA 11 8, 1 
tadvacanadamnayasya prāmāņyamiti 19 M 


Authoritativeness pertains to the teaching/ 
tradition/collection since it is a declaration of 
that. 


qme: RANEA, MATA 


dašamo'dhyāyaļ dvitiyahnikam samāptam \\ 


Here ends the second ahnika of the tenth chapter. 


eat cated ago” u 


vaisesika darsanam sampūrņam \ 


Thus Vaisesika philosophy is completed. 
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ad 


anāda's Vaisesika Sūtra, the textual basis for the Nyāya-Vaisesika 
system and the later Navya-Nyāya system, may be termed the 


earliest exposition on physics in Indian philosophy. It presents one — 4 


of the earliest discussions on the idea of atomicity and on the true nature of 
knowledge as comprising the categories of dravya (substance), guņa 
(attribute), karma (action), sāmānya (generality), visesa (particularity) 
samavāya (inherence) and abhāva (non-existence). This book presents the 
original Sanskrit text of the Vaisesika Sutra along with its Roman 
transliteration and a translation in the English language. The lucid 
translation is a scholarly attempt to retain the feel of the original sutras while 
conveying the intended meaning accurately and is easy to comprehend 
owing to many special features. Additional words are added in the 
translated text for the benefit of syntax but they are placed in parenthesis. 


The translated text has sub-titles that aid in simplifying the arguments by ` 


grouping the sutras. Besides, footnotes are provided to explain technical 
terms and concepts in the original Sanskrit. 


The book, published under the Shastra Group of Centre of Linguistic and 
English at Jawaharlal Nehru University which had earlier brought out the 
Yogasūtra of Patafijali, will prove useful to all researchers and students of 
ancient Indian philosophy. 
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